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THE METROPOLIS AND ITS 
IMPROVEMENTS. 





The early history of this City, its gradual de- 
velopment, and its ultimate, though slow ad- 
vancement to greatness, would be a subject of 
curiosity, and would interest and improve every 
class of readers; itis a subject we cannot, how- 
ever, at this moment, go so fully into as our 
inclination would lead us; though we may pre- 
mise that at some future opportunity we may 
do so. We helieve it to be a truism, that the 
principal feature by which to judge of a nation’s 
greatness, is its perfection in the Arts, and its 
advancement in Architecture more particularly, 
intimately connected as it is, with not only 
. the conveniences, but the luxuries of life. Yet 
we are, however, more apt to disagree in our 
notions upon it, as regards the applicability, or 
the beauty and fitness of a particular style for 
buildings generally, than upon almost any other 
subject connected with the Arts; still, when it 
is maturely considered, how entirely the ele- 
ments of architecture differ from those upon 
which the other arts are founded, we should 
conclude that it would be surprising did our 
opinions universally coincide; for in archi- 
tecture, where there are no absolute rules of 
comparison by which to judge, and where there 
are so many obstacles against which to combat, 
the forms and detvils ultimately produced are 
not generally satisfactory; for the ingenuity of 
man has rarely in all its efforts been happy 
enough to conceive and execute a work in which 
Opinion has not varied; and until architecture 
form a portion of education in our schools, we 
cannot expect so just an appreciation of it as is 
conceded to the sister arts; for, in the produc- 
tions of Painting and Sculpture, all are quali- 

,in some degree, to judge; for we have the 
beautiful creations of nature so constantly before 
us, asto enable us, with a little discrimination, 
to distinguish the correctness of the imitation. 

ut in architecture its beauties are its own, or, 
more properly, the architect’s creations, and it 
tequires a mind of refinement and education to 
ine correctly whether or not the work de- 
serves censure or merits praise. Education is 
the great stimulus to the encouragement of the 
Arts, and upon its progress depends their 
success, 


Much has been both said and written in the 
comparison of the palaces and public buildings 
of this country with those of foreign cities, and 
the palm has been awarded to the latter; but 
whether with justice or otherwise, it is not our 

ntion here to inquire. However, as far as 
our public walks, parks, and streets are con- 
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cerned, we certainly stand unrivalled. Rome 
may boast of its Corso, Naples her Mola and 
Strada de Toledo, and Madrid her far-famed 
Prado ; the Gardens of the Tuileries—the Bou- 
levards and the Champs Elysées at Paris, and 
the Glacis at Vienna, may be considered as ob- 
jects of admiration, but none of these, with all 
their boasted grandeur, are to be compared 
with our own delightful parks and walks, ave- 
nues and malls, in point of arrangement; the 
care bestowed upon them, and their healthful, 
and, in certain points, their now picturesque 
appearance. Let those who recollect London 
fifty, nay, thirty years, ago, look round and ac- 
knowledge the vast extent of improvement 
which has taken place even within that period ; 
and, as far as regards the western parts of the 
Metropolis, our gratitude is due to the exertions 
‘of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
who have done much by their judicious im- 
provements to ameliorate the social condition 
of the people; and if the legislature would but 
second their good intentions, much more, we 
have every reason to hope, would be done to- 
wards the improvement of London. 

We will just beg our reader to go for one mo- 
ment back with us to our Eighth Henry’s time, 
when St. James's Park was a wet field; but that 
prince, at the time of his building the palace 
upon the spot where an hospital dedicated to St. 
James then stood (and from which the palace 
takes its name), which he suppressed, allowing 
those persons who inhabited it a pension for the 
term of their lives, enclosed and laid out in 
walks, and collecting the waters together, he 
formed a canal of some extent. The Second 
Charles improved and much enlarged the Park, 
planted it with rows of trees, and made many 
pleasant walks. Succeeding kings allowed the 
people the privilege of walking there, and have 
continued to improve it; but it was left for the 
present century to make it what it now is; and 
the honour and credit of doing it devolves upon 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, who 
have diversified the sides of the lake by serpen- 
tine lines, have formed picturesque walks, built 
lodges, and rendered it one of the most delight- 
ful recreative promenades imaginable. But 
there is one thing still wanting, and that is the 
improvement of the approach to it from the 
Horse-Guards across the Parade, which in all 
humility we should suggest, should be laid down 
in asphalte, similar to the portion at the foot of 
the Duke of York’s column and under the Horse- 
Guards; for the Parade in winter is ancle deep 
in mud, and in summer dusty and disagreeable 
to walk upon. ; 

Hyde Park has also {been much improved ; 


and considerable amelioration is now taking 
place likewise in the Green Park. 

In 1811, the long-contemplated improvement 
of Marylebone Park, and the formation of a 
new street to Westminster, was taken into seri- 
ous consideration by Government, and, as we 
all know, it was ultimately carried into execu- 
tion under the Commissioners of Woods, &c., 
by the late Mr. Nash, the architect, and his 
name deserves remembrance, were it only for 
this grand work alone.. Mr. Nash’s plan, in the 
formation of a new street, was to counterbalance 
the disadvan arising from the distance be- 
tween Marylebone Park, St. James's, Charing 
Cross, the Houses of Parliament, the Courts of 
Justice, and places of public amusement ; and he 
endeavoured, by consulting ue beauty, 
(he Be intended new part of the town 


Park) as.attractive as that on its. |. , 
western ndary, in the 
Hyde Park, The houses in such 


crescents, &c,, as he had horigued Srieee 
terior, he intended to be in the best. style of 
architecture, and to harmonize with the 
formed in the interior; but whether he suc- 
ceeded in this is questioned by . He also 
formed a Jarge ornamental piece of water, and 
on the —— es chain —— commu- 
nicating with the Regent's . Picturesq 
plantations were also formed, and which, 
course, impart value to the s build 
ings, and secure to the public abundant means 
of free air and exercise for the 
health. a lately an rx of the 
park have been o to the pu . 
In the early history of Mer Hobonl Fock ve 
find it mentioned, that when the manor 
granted, King James reserved the in 
own hands; and it continued in the Crown 
1646, when Charles, on the 6th of 
Oxford, granted it to Sir George 
John Wandesford, Esq., 6s a security for a 
of £2318 11s. 9d. due to them for su 
arms and ammunition during the troubles, 
the king’s death, when the crown lands were 
the usurpers generally sold. This part, 
any regard to the claim of the grantees above 
mentioned, was sold to John Gponeenee Landen, 
gent., on behalf of Colonel as Harrison’s 
regiment of dragoons, on whom Marylebone 
Park was settled for their pay. Sir Je 
was at this time ranger by author 


ney 
including £130 for the deer (124 i 
different sorts), and £1774 8s. for 
exclusive of 2976 trees marked 
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in their possession of the park, which they held 
until their debt was paid, except the great lodge 
and sixty acres of land, which had been granted 
for a term of years to Sir W. Clarke, secretary 
to the Lord General the Duke of Albemarle ; a 
compensation was also made to John Carey, 
Esq., for the loss of the rangership, which he 
held before the usurpation. The site of the 
park (for it was disparked before the restora- 
tion, and never afterwards stocked) was leased 
in 1668 to Henry Earl of Arlington; in 1€96, in 
trust for the Duke of Leeds; in 1724, to Samuel 
Grey, Esq., whose interest in the lease was pur- 
chased by Thomas Gibson, John Jacob, and 
Robert Jacomb, Esqs., who renewed until 1742. 
In 1754 a lease was granted to Lucy Jacomb, 
widow, and Peter Hinde, Esq.; in 1765, Wm. 
Jacomb, Esq., had a fresh lease for and undi- 
vided share, being fifteen parts in twenty-four. 
The term of this share was prolonged in 1772, 
and again in 1780, for eight years, from Jan. 4, 
1803. In 1789 Mr. Jacomb sold his interest in 
the estate to the Duke of Portland, and shortly 
after the expiration of the lease the projected 
improvements were commenced. 

Soon after the formation of the Regent’s 
Park, according to the before-mentioned plan, 
the new street was commenced, having the two 
Parks we have slightly described at either end, 
and being a continuation of Portland-place, ex- 
tending to the Houses of Parliament. The 
avenues and approaches to the Opera House 
were made more convenient for the access of 
the great number of carriages and persons re- 
sorting there. ‘The street now called Whitehall 
Place was widened and rebuilt, and that part of 
Holborn, at the end of Drury-lane, considerably 
improved ; and not least of these improvements 
was the formation of an extensive line of sewage 
from the Regent’s Park into the Thames: the 
continuation of Pall-mall, exposing to view the 
portico of St. Martin’s Church, demolishing the 
old stables—but not erecting that sad excuse for 
a National Gallery—widening Charing-cross and 
the Strand, are all vast improvements to the 
metropolis. 

The Legislature has very lately, we are happy 
to find, sanctioned the formation of other new 
streets, which are shortly to be commenced, 
under the able directions of the attached archi- 
tects of the Woods and Forests; such subjects 
we much regret are not more numerous in the 
discussion of St. Stephen’s Chapel, for the 
wholesome ventilation of a city should be, we 
think, one of the first thoughts of Legislators, 
who have any desire to be thought wise, for 
what can be more necessary to the support of 
nations than the health of the inhabitants; it 
certainly is of paramount importance, and 
should be considered as it really ought to be, 
a sacred and most important duty devolved 
upon the heads of government, by the neglect 
of which originates those epidemics which every 
now and then burst forth in neighbourhoods 
unventilated, and where, by their dense popula- 
tion, the havoe of pestilence is often frightful in 
the extreme. 

The Report of the Commissioners of Metropo- 
litan Improvements, appointed by government, 
has, however, been adopted; and the following 
judicious lines—in point of rendering a large 
a of the British metropolis comparatively 

ealthy, which was before badly drained and 
worse ventilated—will soon, we anticipate, be 
commenced upon ; and the most frequented parts 
of the metropolis will be put in more rapid and 
easy communication. The lines we admit might 


b ans 1 a but we hear very great diffi- 
br ve arisen to prevent the more ab- 
} See yireet lines of communication being 
fiep y\Any improvement is worth welcom- 

: ie accept with pleasure these by which 
AMM be ameliorated, and with it conse- 
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The general character of the intended plans 
is to afford increased facilities for the convey- 
ance of merchandize; and for the passage of 
carriages and persons, and those objects are 
proposed to be obtained partly by the construc- 
tion of new thoroughfares, and partly by the re- 
moval of certain irregularities and obstructions 
which now occasion inconvenient expediments 
in those which already exist; and these plans 
will materially conduce to all these and also 
other more important purposes, as the projected 
streets will pass through portions of the metro- 
polis in which no great thoroughfares at present 
exist, and which being wholly occupied by a poor 
and dense population, entirely secluded from the 
observation and influence of wealthier and bet- 
ter educated neighbours, exhibits a state of 
moral and physicial degradation greatly to be 
deplored. 

The first of these lines is the formation of a 


St. Giles’s, by the continuation of Oxford-street 
into Holborn, near to Southampton-street. 

The second is from the end of Bow-street to 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, running through 
and widening Hanover-street, Belton-street, 
Bowl-yard, into Broad-street, sweeping away 
Middle-row there, and widening Plumtree-street. 
The third is to create a commodious tho- 
roughfare from the London Docks northward, 
through Spitalfields, widening Dock-street, and 
running in a straight line from Leman-street to 
Red Lion-street, Spitalfields Church. 

And the fourth is a continuation of Piccadilly 
and Coventry-street through Leicester-square, 
in a straight line to Long Acre, including the 
widening of Upper St. Martin’s-lane. 

Each of these lines will be of vast importance, 
for many of these districts are suffering under 
the deleterious consequences of defective drain- 
age; and it is certainly a matter of great re- 
proach that, in a city justly boasting its supe- 
riority in this particular, there should exist so 
many places in which the drainage is not only 
defective, but in some of which it is absolutely 
wanting. Ample illustrations have been af- 
forded of the extensive mischief occasioned by 
imperfect drainage, proving that, in point of 
fact, the habitual prevalence of some malignant 
diseases are conterminous with the limits within 
which that defect exists. It is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, that the remedy for this grevious 
evil will immediately follow the opening of new 
communications for the greater convenience of 
public intercourse, for the drainage indispen- 
sibly necessary for a good new street speedily 
effects the purification of the whole neighbour- 
hood. These four lines will be the first to be 
put in execution; but the above remarks apply 
also to a further plan of improvement for open- 
ing a spacious and convenient communication 
between the neighbourhood of the Houses of 
Parliament and that of Buckingham Palace, 
through a district in Westminster, which re- 
mains at present in a very degraded and un- 
wholesome state. This line commences at the 
Broad Sanctuary, and runs south-westerly in a 
circular direction to the Chelsea Road, running 
through the New Way, Strutton Ground, the 
burial ground of St. Margaret’s Church there, 
and passing through all the little courts and 
streets, by the side of Messrs. Elliot’s brewery, 
widening Brewer-street on each side, into the 
Chelsea Road. 

Another takes up the continuation of Farring- 
don-street to Clerkenwell-green, that is, to the 
Sessions-house, in a straight line. 

And the last line of new street at this moment 
contemplated, is a continuation of London-bridge 
to Blackfriar’s-bridge, passing over the road lead- 
ing to Southwark-bridge, making the communi- 
cation between these bridges more commodious 





condition of the people. 








and rapid—an object exceedingly desirable, con- 
sidering the increased traffic in that locality. 





straight and spacious communication through | 





SS 
It is to be observed that, in all thes i, 
removal of impediments = “he aust 
merchandise, and for the of carr; ll 
and persons, have been the only objects of 
vernment, as far as the lines are aut 
not one public building or church has - 
opened to view in their formation, a, 
haps Spitalfields Church, and there — 
ground will probably be let for building Ag 
however, to be hoped, that on the lines ae | 
new public buildings and churches me” | 
up, so that the beauty of the metropolis, | 
as the convenience of passing through it a | 
be increased. One great desideratum vil 2 
once be gained and appreciated, and that alone 
would have been sufficient stimulus to levislen, | 
upon, we mean the rendering some 
unhealthy portions of Lenten meri bin | 
creased ventilation and improved drainage: 
it appears reasonable to imagine that, w 
condition of mankind is improved, the morals _ 
of the people must become elevated in propor. 
tion. Let us hope, therefore, if even no other 
good arise, that the honest portion of the labour. 
ing classes may in their social and moral condi. 
tion be much ameliorated by the Improvements 
of the British Metropolis. 


| 
5 and | 





OBITUARY. 


GEORGE CHAMBERS. 


This excellent and popular artist died on Wei.’ 
nesday, the 28th October, having gradually suk 
into the grave from consequences arising from 
aneurism of the aorta ; the latter months of his | 
life having been passed in extreme suffering. 


He was the third of five children, born of very 
poor parents, at Whitby, in Yorkshire, where his 
father was a common seaman. He was partially 
educated at the free school of his native town; 
and, although from his birth weak and ailing, 
necessity compelled him to earn his bread ata 
very early period. At ten years of age he ws 
sent to sea ina wretched trading sloop, on board 
of which, in the capacity of a cabin boy, he spent 
two years. Subsequently he was apprenticed to 
Capt. Storr, of the brig Equity, which traded to 
the Baltic and Mediterranean ; here his active 
course commenced, and his early genius for art 
developed itself in decorative painting in ships. 
He also devoted his leisure to sketching, and mak- 
ing drawings of vessels for the amusement of bis 
messmates. His indentures were cancelled, and 
he worked his way to Whitby, intent on “ learning 
how to paint pictures ;’’ arrived there, his only 
course was to serve another apprenti . This 
he did, and, strange to add, to an woman 
who kept a painter’s shop; all his spare hous 
being employed in producing small pictures, for | 
which he seems to have had some sale. Here | 
ceived a few lessons from a Mr. Bird, a cal | 
drawing master, of whom the following touching | 
anecdote is — “i = wee SS 
he went up to London, and paid a visi 
Academy. On viewing the high excellence of at 
there exhibited, he burst into tears, sa Oh, | 
what have I been doing all this time.’ ‘ 

After three years at this employment, be¥s | 
again ‘‘a foremast man,” working his ha 
London. Having arrived in the metropolis, # 
though his means must have been very sme r4 
refused 30s. per week, which was offered -_ 
return to his old business of mod mam 
now started as artist, -_ = en relmyed 
in producing portraits 0’ ps. | 
poe him ee Mr. Crawford, through whom, 
became acquainted with Mr. Horner of ao | 
seum, by whom he was engaged, and employe | 
seven years in the completion of the — 
He once more resumed his ship portraiture jo 
hearing that the situation of scene- for it, 
vacant to the Pavilion theatre, ap | 
obtained it. 7 

We extract from a small history a=” 
published in his native town, some years ex | 

“ Chambers’ scenes owe 20 mach sl Severs | 
manager saw reason to 
esas’ of the Admiralty were attracted to te thesis 
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Vice Admiral Lord Mark Kerr dis- 
smongst th eelf by his frank and cordial behaviour. 
vevecame the particular patron of our marine-artist, 
+ rivate commissions from noble lords and 
honourable gentlemen, increased 80 rapidly, that he 

obliged to relinquish his situation at the theatre. 

hed now caine the spring-tide of his fortune. Lord 
Mark Kerr procured him the royal patronage of Kin 
William and Queen Adelaide. Chambers was ordere 
to attend at Windsor Castle with his portfolio of draw- 
ings and sketches. Being of a sedate disposition, he 
was neither much excited by anticipation, nor depressed 
by apprehension, but obeyed the important summons 
with professional confidence. He was first ushered to 
Sir Herbert Taylor, the King’s private secretary, who 
eased his mind by telling him, that no ceremonious 
formalities would be required of him, and then intro- 
duced him to the King and Queen. Their Majesties 
looked over his sketches for the choice of subjects. 
William the Fourth fixed upon a stormy scene; but 
his consort, with feminine softness, expresssd her dis- 
like of it as too dismal. Our sailor-sovereign imme- 
diately spoke out in the blunt phraseology of an old 
commodore—°O ma’am, we sailors like those boister- 
ous scenes the best—eh, Mr. Chambers?’ Accord- 
ingly the man-of-war monarch made choice of a sea- 
fight, while the Queen chose; a calm coast-scene at 
Dover; and, in addition to these, Chambers painted a 
view of Greenwich Hospital for the Queen, and the 
opening of New London Bridge for the King. The 
newspapers noised his fame, and he was in a fair way 
of making his fortune as Marine-Painter to their Ma- 
jesties, when he was unfortunately disabled by a severe 
illness brought on by too intense application at this 
critical period. When a ‘sea-boy on the high and 
giddy mast,’ he had been exposed to ‘ summer’s parch- 
ing heat and winter’s cold,’ now wetted by the waves 
and now dried by the gale—the hardships of this early 
part of his life had stunted his growth and left latent 
cramps and rheumatisms in his frame, which now af- 
flicted him. . p 

“ Water-colour drawings becoming fashionable, our 
artist was induced to turn his attention to them, by 
Mr. Carpenter, the amateur-dealer in Bond-street, a 
gentleman who deserves much praise for fledging 
oung artists. Chambers became so proficient in this 
ine of art, in which the English excel all others, and 
which, indeed, is almost peculiar to them, that, in the 
short space of two years he was elected an associate 
and, subsequently, a member of the Water-colour 
Society, without anything but his own merit to plead 
for him.” 


"Mr. Chambers has, we regret to say, left a 
widow and three children to lament his loss, and, 
we fear, with but a scanty provision ; as, unfortu- 
nately, he had neglected to become a member of 
the artist’s fund. 

In his peculiar department of the art, few paint- 
ers have arrived at greater excellence; his early 
habits rendered him familiar with every point 
connected with shipping ; and in the accuracy of 
“ship portraits’ he has never been surpassed. In 
person he was remarkably small; and, poor fellow, 
always looked as if his early war with fortune had 
aided nature in stunting his form, and giving a 
melancholy expression to his countenance. Few 
men have achieved distinction under more em- 
barrassing circumstances; yet he surmounted 
them with the additional draw-back of ill- 
health from the cradle to the grave. 

We quote another passage from the memoir :~ 

“Upon a review of his struggling, yet successful 
career, how strange it seems, that a lad so like acast- 
away, should rise from a situation, which often makes 
man a mere animal machine, and in spite of every dis- 
advantage, mental and personal, should slowly, but 
surely, attain such public estimation, by his own self- 
taught skill and individual exertions—that his Sove- 
reigns showd delight to honour him, and to do them- 
selves honour by having the work of his hand in their 

¢ foran ornament to it, in their own view, and in 
the view of future Sovereigns for all time. Born with 
his being was that germ of genius which, like a seed 
swon by the wind in the cleft of a rock, sprung up in 
the midst of danger and difficulty, and flourished grace- 


fully, the more healthy for the hardiness of its unpro- 
Pitious soil.” 


As is generally the case, now that he can paint 
no more, his pictures are found to be very valuable ; 
and have acquired additional importance in the 
_ of dealers, who have increased the prices 

lemanded for them by at least 25 per cent ;— 
another proof of the policy (to use no better 
*rgument) in favour of purchasing authentic works 

Y modern artists, rather than the apocryphal 
productions of the ‘‘ Ancient Masters.’ His 

‘aoa and, indeed, paintings are, however, suf- 
pore Beever] ae oe — rs 

g his usually i “ 
markably industrious. , ae 
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The disregard which this beautiful Art has ex- 
perienced of late years in England is a subject for 
undeniable reproach, and cannot be too much la- 
mented or striven against by all who feel interest 
in the appearance of our ecclesiastical buildings, 
or the decoration of our residences. We possess 
the means within ourselves of rivalling the finest 
efforts of either ancient or modern foreign artists ; 
nothing is wanting but judicious patronage on the 
part of the state and influential public bodies ; but 
this not being bestowed, the advance of the art is 
necessarily slow and painful. If, when the duty 
on common glass was taken off, it had been like- 
wise removed from coloured glass, this Art would 
have been greatly benefitted ; experiments in the 
preparation of colours would be much less expen- 
sive, and consequently more frequent ; excellence 
would be more speedily arrived at, and the pro- 
ducts of the Art would become accessible to a much 
larger number of persons than at present. In Ger- 
many, at this time, the greatest strides are being 
made. At Munich (the modern Athens), and at 
Nuremberg, establishments for the prosecution of 
glass-painting are maintained by the state at a 
great expense, and have produced a multitude of 
works o oe vy seers offering a school 
which should not be disregarded by the students 
id 4 Art in England, if such there be—we almost 
ear it. P 

For our own parts we will not fail to urge public 
attention to glass-painting at all opportunities, 
and to assist its progress by every means in our 
power, feeling strongly the disadvantages under 
which its professors labour, the great value of 
stained-glass as an adjunct of architecture, (more 
than which it should never attempt to be,) and 
the few means the — have of learning who our 
artists are, and what they really can do in the 
art. At the present moment, indeed, two or 
three works in glass of more than ordinary im- 
portance are in aoe in the metropolis, 
and require attention. parish of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, for example, are about to put up a 
large painted window in their church; and the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster (as we have 
before this mentioned), propose to fill the Rose 
window in.the south transept of the Abbey, twelve 
windows below it, and seven quartre-foiled open- 
ings, with stained and painted glass, the cost of 
which will be about two thousand pounds. 

At St. Botolph’s, Messrs. Ward and Nixon, 
Wilmnshurst, Aikins, Evans of Shrewsbury, Col- 
lins, and Hoadley and Oldfield, were invited to 
send in drawings, from which those by the three 
first-named were selected. The three artists thus 
chosen were then required to send a drawing of a 
given subject, namely, the figure of the Ascension, 
nine feet high, with a distant view of Jerusalem,— 
which being done, Mr. Wilmnshurst was chosen 
to execute the work. 

We would here observe, that to select a glass- 
painter from drawings simply, is not by any means 
to adopt the right course. In most cases the 
drawings are made by others ; and even when this 
is not the case, it should be remembered, that a 
man may be a good artist on paper, although, at 
the same time, a very bad one on glass. We say 
this without the slightest intention of casting a 
slur on the decision of the parish of St. Botolph, 
but as ageneral remark,—Mr. Wilmnshurst having 
distinguished himself by some very large works. 

For the Abbey windows the artist is not yet se- 
lected. Messrs. Willement, Evans, Millar, Col- 
lins, Hancock and Co., and Ward and Nixon, have 
sent in drawings, but these will not be decided on 
until next month. The latter gentlemen, strange 
to say, were not applied to in the first instance, 
although, as a figure painter on glass, Mr. Nixon 
is certainly conan to none in England. We hope 
sincerely that the Chapter will exercise the great- 
est care in the choice of subjects, and will adopt 
the style prevalent at the date of the building. 
The window recently put up in the church of St. 
George, Hanover-square, may be sufficient evi- 
dence to them, if any be wanting, of the necessity 
of making stained glass, in common with other 
decoration, approximate in style to the building 
whereof it is to form a part. 

Among the drawings submitted for the Abbey 
windows is one by Mr. Howard, R.A.. 


ERN GLASS-PAI 





THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
S1r,—I have just read the 
Socing the p oy 
- of which 
discoverer, and which have bees eo much Sane =| 
all those who have seen them. This translation 
faithful to the nal; but since this first 
was written many improvements have taken 
the method is much simplified. 
meee might feel obi to 
an explanation a litt 
technical than they find in the ts written on 
the Daguerreotype. This last A mmm my being in the 
country, I amused myself , anda 
more eee amusement never was invented: it is 
rfectly itching! and I wonder every lady in the 
d has not an » for it is particularly fitted 
for a lady’s recreation. 1 will at once explain my way 
of ee (and it is seldom that I spoiled a plate). 
y first care was to see that of the whole 
apparatus should be quite clean and within reach—then 
nailed the silver plate to the wooden tablet, which fits 
the frame, lined with black velvet? M. Daguerre sa 
that the silver plate is to be fixed on the tablet by 
means of silver bands and nails, but I found that a 
piece of cord cut in the shape of a t: le, and 
at the four corners, answered full as well and saved the 
trouble of cleaning the bands every time they had been 
used. Another thing I omitt finding it only a 
great trouble and no benefit reaped from it, I mean 
the oiling and heating of the plates, which is not in 
the least necessary when the plates are new. Fastened 
thus to the board by the pieces of cord mentioned, I 
took some clean cotton and rubbed the plate with it in 
a very light manner, constantly changing it as soon as 
it got black. I then took some Tripoli de Venise (now 
used instead of pumice-powder), and kept on rubbing 
with this for two or three minutes, then, when all the 
powder was rubbed off the plate, I put a drop of the 
prepared nitric acid on some clean cotton, and rubbing 
very fast, but very lightly, spread the acid all over the 
plate, taking great care that there should not be more 
acid on one place than another; then took some fresh cot- 
ton and continued to rub, always lightly, (and in round- 
ing the strokes which must always be attended to), till 
the plate recovers its brightness, add some more Tri- 
poli de Venise, and rub till the plate is as bright and 
pure as a looking- . This operation takes about a 
quarter ofan hour. The plate t oe prevesee. is ready 
to be exposed to the iodine. The i box should be 
put ina dark room, and from that moment the least 
| of light should not be allowed to reach the plate 
till the whole ae has been gone bye The 
length of time t me See be left in the iodine is 
very uncertain, and it is impossible to give any accu- 
rate direction on the subject. A little practice will 
soon put anybody au fait of any of these niceties. 
This summer, when the thermometer was at 70 deg. in 
the room in which I worked, I generally left my 
in the iodine twelve minutes in the morning; and in 
the afternoon towards three o’clock, I found nine mi- 
nutes sufficient. Within this fortnight I have done 
another drawing, and I found it necessary to leave the 
plate in the iodine thirty-five minutes ; so much is this 
mineral subject to the variations of the atmosphere. I 
also found that turning the plate whilst in the iodine 
conduced to the equalization of the coating, which is 
very neccessary for the production of a . 
but it must be done in the dark, for the iodine is so 
sensitive to the light that if a ray but touches the plate, 
it is sufficient to prevent the clearness which is 80 ne- 
cessary for a go design. I should recom 
being particularly attended to. When the plate is 
supposed to be sufficient! chaste with iodine, it 


le 


is put into the frame which adjusts itself in the ca- 
mera. The camera must be ed in front of the 
building or any other object of which we deeire to ob- 
tain a representation. The most essential point in fix- 
ing the camera is a perfect adjustment of the focus; 
that is, making arrangements so as to obtain the out- 
line of the subject with neatness. This bei 
done, the frame in which the plate is enclosed, is fix 
in the camera. inner doors are and the 
light is at work! ‘ 

It is quite a a ctmmine the time ne- 
cessary for ucing @ ign +, this depends en- 
tirely on the intensity of the light on the olfects, 
the imagery of which is to be produced. In a very fine 
day, when the sky was quite unclouded and the sun 
shone, I found five minutes quite sufficient to produce 
a very fine specimen ; again I have left it ex 
for forty minutes, when there was ne sun and 
were darkening the sky, and obtained equal success, 
For this process, like that of the iodine, practice will 
enable any one very soon to judge to a nicety of 
the time necessary for the operation by taking no- 
tice of the intensity of the light, the absence of 
shadows, &c. 

Thus far the process seems mechanical and tedi- 
ous, rather than amusing; but from the 

ou take the te from th the 


e 
begins. The plate is again excluded. from a 
shutting the doors of the frame; it is 
the last process should Oley een 


the plate from the camera. appara 

the —— must also be kept in ‘ark the pat 
must be very carefully taken from the tT 
slipped into the lamp is 





apparatus; the spirit 
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j nd put under the mercury, and allowed to 
pees until Che thermometer has reached sixty-five 
. The lamp is then taken away. Ina minute 
or two, if you look carefully, with a wax taper, through 
the glass fixed in the apparatus, you will see the most 
wontertel chemical experiment that o- be — 
te, when taken from the camera, has certainty 
ate impression of the subject to which it has 
been exposed, Lut it is invisible. If you were to look 
at the plate in taking it out of the camera, it would 
only show the coating of iodine, but no trace of a de- 
sign. Itis to bring out the impression that the plate 
is ex to the fumes of distilled mercury. As I 
said, if you look after a few minutes through the glass 
(taking care not to throw too much light on the plate), 
you will see the faint tracery of objects beginning to 
appear. A slight cloud, the evaporation of the mer- 
cury, is seen turning over the plate, and, like the 

neil of the artist, tracing most skilfully the out- . 
nes of the objects; every second marking new beau- 
ties, revealing new wonders, Eight minutes are hardy 
necessary for this operation. The plate is then taken 
out and submitted to its last process, which is to fix 
the impression by means of washing—hy posu! phite is 
the best ingredient for use. I did not find common 
salt answering the purpose so well, though M. Da- 
guerre recommends the use of it as being equaily effi- 
cacious, for the removing the iodine from plates, as the 
hyposulphite. I would recommend the use of the 
latter, at the same time warning anybody who —y | 
make use of it, not to fall into the same mistake 
did. 1 was in a hurry to wash the plate, and hastily 
put the hyposulphite into the water, and almost im- 
mediately dip the plate into it. The iodine flew 
off as usual, and my plate looked beautiful. ‘The 
distilled water was then poured over it, and every 
thing looked right. In a few minutes, however, my 
plate began to show numberless black spots, and 
in a short time all the impression had vanished, 
and the plate was black! At first I was much puzzled 
by this occurrence, but at last recollected that most 
likely the hyposulphite, not having had time to dissolve 
entirely, small particles had been deposited on the 
plate which the boiling water had not been abie to 
carry off, and which produced my disaster. I found 
that using the distilled water boiling answered better, 
as it dried sooner. 

From all I have said, it might be fancied that 
it is a long business, but in reality it is not so: 
the whole hardly takes an hour, and I have often 
taken six and even seven impressions in one day. 
Among other things I tried to take likenesses, but I 
must acknowledge that the sun is no flatterer, and 
that features which, under the pencil of Ross or Paris, 
would be beautiful, are, to say the least, far from at- 
tractive. Asa compensation for the homeliness of the 
features, the figure is rendered with inimitable truth. 
Several artists, to whom I showed some of the full 
lengths which I have done, have expressed their admi- 
ration of this part of the portrait. Thereisanabandon, 
a je ne scai quoi in the figure which is most difficult 
for the pineil te lay hold of, and which the Daguerreo- 
type renders to perfection. I am told that M. Da- 

uerre takes likenesses, in Paris, in less than a minute. 

have never seen any ofthem. An American amateur 
has, according to his account, succeeded in taking 
likenesses in a most perfect manner. This seems to 
prove that many improvements in the method may 
still be found. We have also every reason to believe 
that the Daguerreotype plates may be engraved, just 
as they come from the band of nature. M. Dormé 
has tried the exper'ment and succeeded. But 1 find 
that my letter is already too long: if you think it worth 
inserting in your journal and you may wish to know 
something of M. Dorme’s proceeding, i shall be happy 
to communicate all I know on the subject. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, Ac., 
AN AMATEUR. 





FOREIGN ART. 


Paris.—M. Ingres, who some time ago ob- 
tained a very high reputation by his beautiful pic- 
ture of ‘The Odalisyue,’ has again treated this 
subject at the request of his friend M. Marrotte. 
The composition of the new ‘ Odalisque’ is totally 
different from the former work of M. Ingres, and 
does him equal credit. 

The care of restoring the Cathedral of St. Denis 
Was some time since entrusted to the care of M. 
Debret, Member of the Institute and Architect of 
St. Denis. This undertaking is now finished, and 
too much raise cannot be given to M. Debrct for 
his magnificent restoration of this old Basilic. 

M. Granger, the historical painter, died lately, 

Mvewicua.—The Baron von Gaerstner (Conseil- 
ler supérieur des Batimens), with six other archi- 
tects, three historical painters, and two decorators, 
have quitted Munich, with the intention of visiting 
Paris, the principal cities of Italy, and Athens. 
The object of their journey is to collect materials 
from which to form a plan for arranging the inte- 
rior of the new royal residence now building in the 
capital of Bavaria, under the direction of the Baron 
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THE PAINTINGS OF POMPEII. 


Before the interesting discoveries of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, we had no guide to conduct us 
to the studio of the old Greek or Roman painter. 
Their works were composed of such perishable 
materials, that it required something like a miracle 
to save them from utter destruction ; and but for 
the ashes of Vesuvius we must have contented 
ourselves with the name, instead of the reality, of 
ancient painting. The sister art had vindicated 
her worshippers of old, and risen with unfaded 
charms from the Baths and ruins of Roman villas 
in Italy, whilst in Greece she still clung to the 
walls of her temples, and lingered at the porticos 
of the Acropolis. It is true that in the Baths of 
Titus, and in some other places equally unfa- 
vourable to their preservation, a few traces of 
painting were discovered ; but in such a wet and 
mouldering condition, that there was barely the 
original outline left for fancy to fill up with shade 
and colouring. Yet who that has read the praises 
of Zeuxis and Parrhasius can doubt that they were 
equal to Phidias and Praxiteles ? We want not the 
works to convince us, when we have the testimo- 
nies of such accomplished judges as Pliny and 
Cicero ;—the mind is satisfied that they were ex- 
cellent, when these illustrious men have described 
their merits; and nothing can “‘ calcine all those 
images to dust and confusion, which seemed to be 
as lasting as if graved in marble.” 

In countries where there was so much of inven- 
tive genius, it is unreasonable to suppose that they 
should fail in an art which is so captivating to the 
eye, and which offers so large a field for observa- 
tion. The abundant patronage bestowed upon its 
cultivation must have excited such labourers to the 
highest efforts; and where the reward was be- 
stowed with admiration, taste, liberality, and judg- 
ment, we cannot doubt about the result. The 
effect of this is sufficiently illustrated by the age of 
Leo X., when under the fostering care of an Au- 
gustan {period the Arts rose to their zenith, and 
fixed the admiration of the world. Butin the bright 
records of those times we find no prouder boast 
than what the patronage mentioned by Cicero may 
claim; for it embraces three essential points, 
which may serve as an index to every country that 
aims at being a parent to genius. In the descrip- 
tion which we find in his second book De Jnven- 
tione, the first of these is clearly marked out— 
“public spirit,” since the Crotoniate sent for 
Zeuxis, ata great expense, to paint pictures for 
the Temple of Juno. The next point to be ob- 
served is their ‘‘attention to the peculiar ex- 
cellence of the artist;’’ for knowing his style to 
be best in the naked figure they chose the subjects 
accordingly. The third point is one of most use- 
ful application, nor can it be too strongly im- 
pressed upon all schools, ‘ to follow nature in the 
work.’’ Zeuxis inquired for the best specimens 
of the living model, and they produced the grace- 
ful youths, whose noble forms were brought out 
by gymnastic exercises. The painter remarked 
that such men must have handsome sisters, and 
he was allowed to select five of the loveliest virgins 
in the city, from whose separate excellences he 
might combine a perfect whole: ‘ neque enim 

putavit omnia, que quereret, ad venustatem uno 
In corpore se reperire posse, ideo quod nihil sim- 
plici in genere, omni ex parte perfectum natura 
expolivit.’’ After all these pains and expense, in 
times when painters crowned themselves, and were 
flattered into ideal kings, can we suppose that their 
pictures were unworthy of a place by the side of 
those famous statues which are still the wonder 
of mankind? Ifthe Laocoon had never been re- 
covered, there is nothing in the description of 
Pliny to make us think more highly of the sculp- 
tured group, than the graphic account of Cicero 
would warrant, in our estimation of these pictures 
by Zeuxis. Still less can we assume the attitude 


by the want of proof in Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum—since the claims of antiquity cannot be 
put down by the examples of a casual collection in 
a country town. A stranger may at first sight 





von Gaerstner. 


wonder what there is to admire in so many black 


of some combatants, and boldly settle the question | 
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(Decennre, 
and faded pictures, b leaned mat " 
the dismal “ piani terrenl an ‘eae wei 
but if he is an i uirer after the truth ond nee 
of the art, he will consider before he mi 
—he will examine before he condemns, 
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accident have not erased thei ns. Time and 
miration in the eye of an el dal end jee oe 
tical observer. As soon would he pass by bo 


** Capo d’ opera’’ in the Sisti 
that it is a bya slasilen, be 
sive an agency ; the mere idler, 

the “dilettanti” babbler about art, wag 
or with a supercilious glance condemn the 
if he were not told it was by Michael Angelo; 
even he begins to open his eyes with astonishment, 
when he has the patience to penetrate 
ness in which it is shrouded. Light bursts 
of chaos, and the great master-mind asserts its 
work. Sir Joshua Reynolds, himself, confesses 
that he was sadly disappointed when he first say 
‘The Last Judgment ;’ but it afterwards became 
his study, and he considered it his highest ambi. 
tion to catch hold of the skirt of its gigantic master. 
It may be fairly presumed that the same spiri . 
spired the modern as the ancient painters, for of all 
men Buonarotti seems to have shown 
can believe their works to have been ; indeed it is 
difficult to forget Pompeii and the ancien’ its, when 
we note the severe and classical grandeur of his 
conceptions, and see them expressed nearly ina 
like tone of shade and colouring. But to put the 
matter to a fairer test, let us not compare the 
works of one exhumed city with the master-piece 
of the middle age in Europe : rather let us su 

a modern city, brought to light in like manner 
some centuries hence, and by what we know, we 
may draw our conclusion. Take Oxford, for in. 
stance, and where are the mighty wrecks to come 
from, that can satisfy future ages of modern su. 
periority in the art of painting? It is not enough 
to cite one glorious picture, which may contradict 
this assumption—for chance has not brought to 
light all that was buried in the entombed cities, 
Again, if that divine picture in Magdalene College 
Chapel were so amalgamated in light, shade, and 
outline as these remnants are, not even a Wood. 
burn could restore it, to prove our advancement. 
Pompeii might still dispute the palm ; and in vain 
wouid they look among these ruins for a more na, 
tural and effective grouping, or more sity 
plicity of design, than are to be found among 
these fragments of the past. They would look in 
vain among our galleries for such handling of bis. 
torical and mythological subjects, as may be seen 
in the gallery of Portici ; and although our modem 
Apollos and Theseuses in some instances express 
the antique grace, they are generally deficient (if 
it may be so called) in the antique nature, to which 
the ancients were true, because they studied it with 
all their heart and mind. They were familiar with 
these subjects, where we are only their imitators; 
and we might as well compare Politian with Virgil, 
as a painter of gods and goddesses now-a-dars 
with one of the olden time. An analogy may 
drawn in our schools from the vast superiority of 
sacred over classical designs, of pictures of red 
life over those of mere fancy and allegory. Our 
feelings are at home with the scenes of our daily 
concernment, and the more our artists 
themselves to them the nearer will they be to m- 
ture and our affections. The followers of Zeutis 
and Apelles seem to have been sensible of this; 
and with great judgment to have refused “the 
foreign aid of ornament :” with them Fancy i 
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confined to her own territories, and not ¢ 
into nobler possessions for the sake of a concelt, | 
or to atone for deficiency of character. m 
fruit, and what is called “still life, did not 
ioube Gomentoes come Gs oe , was occlle 
ied with the great delineations 1, 
oad feeling, Whilst Diana is conducted by Cupid 
ta the sleeping Endymion, there are no flowers 
upon his earthy couch, not a shrub, wow 
thing, so nicely finished as to draw away 
tention oom 6 ne main object fe Ane 
ale halo of her own creation ht 
the coy queen of night in her silent visit, and more 
“ a —_ be < — > ra 
So in the Pylades and Orestes, 
show itis the temple of the goddess : bat no bei 
wrought vases, nor imitative brass, nor devotion 
silver, crowd the scene, where the heroic 
of the two friends is the object. The painter 
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like the poet, and to reach grace and truth, he felt 
that he had no need of the ingenious devices of a 
merely mechanical mind ;—the energy of nature, 
simply delineated, unencumbered by plumes and 
helmets, and all the over-laboured mimicry of a 
weak invention—the attitude, the countenance, 
he knew, would tell the tale the best: 

Ire jubet Pylades carum moriturus Orestem 3, 

Hic nezat ; inque vicem pugnat uterque mori. 


If it be argued that the introduction of dumb 
animals, and other accessories, are required in 
historical painting, Portici possesses works of 
this kind also, to vindicate her masters. * The In- 
fancy of Telephus’ might be classed with the 
works of Reubens himself, so far as design and 
grouping are concerned, not that we can pretend 
to assert its equality in colouring; because oil- 
aiuting, and the perfect preservation of the 
Flemish school, must exclude this consideration 
from our notice. Still, the animals are drawn with 
life and spirit, and might be coloured to vie with 
the wolf in ‘ The Infancy of Romulus and Remus,’ 
in the Capitol; there is also a greater variety 
in this picture than the ancients generally indulged 
in—we have in it a figure of Victory, conducting 
Hercules to the young foundling, who is sucking 
the goat; Flora and Pan are watching over his 
head; and Hercules is attended by a lion and 
an eagle, which are even now spirited and expres- 
sive. They, like the rest, have lost the bloom and 
roundness of nature, but the outline has still 
the character of ease and expression. Although 
Sir William Gell’s work deserves the highest 
praise, sufficient justice has not yet been done by 
any engraver to these originals, so as to give 
a full idea of what they once were : what is wanted 
is a hand like that which has furnished an engrav- 
ing of Lionardo da Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper’ that 
wight vie with the original painting in all its 
beauty. If this nearly ruined picture had not re- 
ceived this justice, few that see it as it is, on the 
walls of the Dominicans at Milan, could believe in 
its merits; and the same may be said of our own 
treasures, ‘ The Cartoons of Raphael.’ The com- 
parison of the engravings of these immortal pro- 
dactions, with similar ones of the Portici collec- 
tion, might show that as true a feeling of the art 
was cherished by the ancients as by these great 
masters: nor would these last have omitted to 
study their best lessons; since they were not 
ashained to learn from the canvass of Cimabue and 
Giotto, who, in spite of gold-leaf and false taste, 
had copied much from the antique that was 
worthy of imitation. Perrugino, and even Ra- 
phael—aye, the accomplished Lionardo himself— 
all have a formality, and yet a grace, an antique 
air that associates with the Greeks. Then, to 
show the general extent of ancient painting, we 
need only look at the ‘Chiron and Achilles ;’ 
Whose expressive heads, placed on differently clad 
subjects, would suit a ‘ Village Schoolmaster and 
Pupil,’ by Wilkie. ‘The Incantation,’ in which 
the figures are surrounding a cauldron, leads us to 
the school of Rembrandt; and the little gallery of 
such subjects as ‘Rejecting the Tight Shoe,’ 
The Music School,’ ‘The Milliner’s Shop,’ &c., 
may be assimilated to Hogarth, and our neigh- 
bours on the banks of the Seine. Surely this may 
serve to defeat the opinions of those, who think so 
meanly of the imitators of Apelles, of Zeuxis, and 
of Parrhasius, since design, grouping, and expres- 
sion being proved, we must insist upon the main 
part of our argument. To suppose they could 
~~ draw nor foreshorten, is contradicted 
a Surpassing excellence of their statues ; 
i¢ modelling of which none but a good limner 
—- Succeed. He must be a judge of the effects 
ich it requires a knowledge of perspective to re- 
bene! he works, as it were, on a flat—and 
there must be a mathematical ce rtainty, a nicety 
It the relief, which art and study alone can give. 
t is well for sculpture that the stone endures ; 
os will not admit the approaches of modern 
unglers—who ought to be called destroyers 
a than restorers of pictures. The mischief 
a hotorious to those who interest them- 
“ey — fine arts ; for they have too often 
ck ? ore the loss of that last charm in a picture, 
hen] 13 technically called ‘‘ the glazing.’”” We 
a in despair for that mellowed harmony, 
of = hever can be restored: and, if the work 
pairing goes on, we come at last to a mere 


“shadow” of the original, which, like those at 
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Duty, is scarcely left ‘to prove the substance 
e377 — 


So when the faithful pencil has design’ 

Some bright idea of the master’s minds 

When a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 

When the ripe colours soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light; 
When mellowing vears their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure just begins to live, 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away. 


If these beautiful lines by Pope may be applied to 
modern works, how much more strikingly so, 
where from time and accident the loss of the finish 


is to be deplored, and light and shade have almost 


ceased to identify the picture. Could we have 
seen these magical effects in all their pristine bril- 
lianey, in such pictures as the ‘ Venus Anadyo- 
mene ;’ in ‘the Alexander,’ which graced the 
temple at Ephesus; and in the ‘Ilelen’ of the 
temple of Juno Lacinia; we should find that these 
could paint, and draw too, whom Pliny and Quin- 
tilian, Cicero and Horace, conspired to praise. 
If that transparency, which once disclosed the 
carnation tints warm as¢life and beauty, had been 
reserved, we might recognise a power like that of 
itian, Corregio, or Rubens ; and with pleasure and 

surprise express our feelings in the language of 
Dante, when issuing from the dreary darkness of 
the shades, to the blue light of heaven :— 

Dolce color d’oriental zaffiro, 

Che s’accoglieva nel sereno aspetto 

tree ° 

Agii occhi miei ricomincid diletto, 

Tosto ched i’ usei fuor dell’ aura morta 

Che m’avea contristati gli occhi e’! petto. 

There remains one point on which the defenders 
of the ancients must feel themselves the weakest, 
and that is the knowledge of perspective ; but they 
have a refuge in the interiors of temples, colon- 
nades, the insides of shops, &c. &c., all of which 
give a representation of what perspective is meant 
to effect. There is one remarkable specimen, 
where it must have been a lucky accident, or an 
uncommon eye, that could give the front of a 
stage with half-open door, and something like re- 
ceding side-wings, without a knowledge of per- 
spective. Perhaps this is the most we can pro- 
duce in proof by ancient examples, for there are 
no landscapes which show themselves to he the 
works of masters. There is probably as much as 
a country medley could be expected to offer; yeta 
clearer way of deciding the question may be by 
the induction of some particulars, which if they do 
not amount to conviction, will still oppose a 
different conciusion. The superiority of those 
days in architecture, which includes perspective, 
induces a belief that it was the effect of skilful de- 
sign, and not produced by an accidental combina- 
tion with the rules of established art. 

We know that Agatharchus, who lived so far 
back as the time of Aischylus, wrote on perspec- 
tive, and that its principles were tanght by Demo- 
critus and Anaxagoras—we therefore infer that 
when such minds as these grappled with this 
object, they would not stop short of it end. It 
depends too much upon mathematical principles 
to suppose that, in the brightest period of ** the 
art of arts,’’ they would let an effect that is ever 
presenting itself to an observant eye, pass unno- 
ticed and undefined. 

The remark upon the working of sculpture may 
be repeated, and that foreshortening being ad- 
mitted, perspective naturally follows; besides 
which, the knowledge of light and shade implies 
it too—nor can we easily conceive how the mosaic 
of the doves in the CApitol cou'd have been exe- 
cuted without art, where all the features of art are 
expressed. 

The Romans, too, gave painting the preference 
cver sculpture; and how could it gain this influ- 
ence at the most refined period of their history, if 
it had been deficient in so important an essential ? 
Their villas were decorated with painting, and in 
the scenes of their theatres, in their landscape 
gardening, and in their terraces, there are com- 
binations to remind us of the natural illusions of 
perspective. Nothing is more common than to 
condemn the French taste in these matters, but 
their style seems to have come down from Italy, 
and, as we must acknowledge, with ail our prefer- 
ence for the English landscape, is not without an 
origin in nature. The effects of perspective inth 
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lines of a forest, or borders formed y by 
chance, may have drawn the mathema eye of 
an old Roman to copy their uniformity ; and their 
statuary and bronzes certainly look better, if they 
are to be in the open air, under such an - 
ment. To depart, however, from what may 
deemed a perversion of nature, we must discover 
in their designs of gardens and villas, a love of 
pictorial embellishment; and we distinguish that 
desire which stimulates man to imitate nature b 
the exercise of his intellectual ingenuity, whi 
separates him from the common herd of animals, 
refines his habits, and enables him to create a 
little world of his own after the great original. 
And how is he to do this in an imitative art, 
without knowing the great principles by which 
graceful ——e and pleasing lights and shades 
act upon his vision? Why, the very occupation 
of forming those agreeable retreats which we read 
of in the minutest particulars of Latin description, 
must have led to the discovery ; for it is unreason- 
able to suppose that genius like theirs could igno- 
rantly cultivate an art which, without perspective, 
is ineffectual and absurd. In an inferior grade of 
design we find them unapproachable ; and even 
here a knowledge of drawing is ne » and 
there are secrets of the pencil, which none but the 
initiated can understand. Their arabesques are 
unrivalled, whether we consider the gracefulness 
of their fancy or the ease of their execution: a 
lover of Gothic architecture cannot help being in 
some degree reminded of our cathedral ornaments 
in viewing these wild imaginings of the decorative 
ainter; which, if they have not the grotesque of 
is favourites, resemble them in some of their 
best parts, as in the foliage, birds, &c. Both have 
their place and character; the one accords with 
the genius of the woods and groves, the other is 
full of the land of flowers and sun. It was a taste- 
ful idea of Madame Murat, to employ modern 
artists to copy the best of these for the friezes of 
her palace at Portici; and who that has seen them 
fresh and unfaded, will deny a high place to the 
inhabitants of Pompeii among the of 
tasteful mansions? The figurantes which she se- 
lected for the ‘‘ Salle & danser,’’ are — with 
spirit and elegance, and in a variety of attitudes 
which involve all the difficulties of foreshorteni 
and outline. Here we have an opportunity 
knowing what the now-faded relics of the art once 
were; and it is a just tribute to the taste of the 
ancients to say, that in the only instance where 
their works have been fairly represented, they 
take the highest ground, and certify our best opi- 
nion of their deserts. Grace assuredly was theirs; 
for great as the artists of Flanders and Holland 
have been, they never could have designed a frieze 
with the light and delicate freedom of this; and 
although it may be called a trifling accomplish- 
ment in comparison with subjects of intenser 
thought, still we are to acknowledge in it a spirit 
that gives ornament to life. Out of such little 
aggregates we nay make up the sum of a nation’s 
character—and it is unjust to condemn them as 
impure and obscene, because we find among many 
graces and elegancies, the evidence of worse feel- 
ing and wave dopenne’ habits. We conclude that 
they were behind us in a regard for public de- 
cency—thanks to Christianity for this! yet we are 
bound to make allowances for their want of that 
bright revelation which it is our wpe oy calet: 
is - 
ition, 


If modern Italy cannot boast much of this pu 
ing influence upon her moral and social cond 
still obscene rites and filthy conceits are not bla- 
zoned forth under public sanction. That they 
were so in pagan times, even where there are 
signs of what the world culls a refined taste, we 
have every reason to believe—and from the dis- 
ust which we feel at this, our own artists may 
earn a useful lesson, that works based upon pure 
thought and correct feeling, are the only ones to 
gain the esteem of and the veneration of 
posterity. But Italy was, and is, a land of strange 
contrasts—like the scene where these pictures are 
exhibited, at the fect of the burning mountain, in 
a fine palace standing over the ruins of Hercula- 
neum, and by that gay shore which teems with life 
and beauty, in spite of all the threatenings of nature 
and the warning from the tombs below. 
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~~ CORRESPONDENCE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ART-UNION.’ 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEWER ON 
COLOUR. 


Srr,—When I first looked into Mr. Eastlake’s 
translation of Goéthe’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Colours,’’ 
1 could not help regretting that that gentleman 
should have made so imperfect a theory a text for 
the valuable observations he has appended to it. 
At the same time, as he confines his remarks to 
the passages which have reference to art, as he ap- 

to be quite aware of the occasional unsound- 
ness of Goéthe’s views in other respects, and as 
in giving these views without reservation, he pro- 
fesses to have been actuated partly by a desire to 
gratify the curiosity of scientific readers, without 
caring about the doctrine himself, we may hold 
himself sufficiently blameless, and, at all events, 
responsible only for his own opinions. 

Hearing that some scientific authority had con- 
descended to notice Goéthe’s theory in the Edin- 
burgh Review, 1 was quite prepared to find the 
errors of the German poet unsparingly condemned 
indeed, but cleariy, and above all, fairly refuted : 
and, tosay the truth, convinced as I am of the in- 
fallibility of the Newtonian doctrine, this did not 
appear to me a difficult task. Having read the 
article, I confess I do not think that the reviewer 
has made what is called a good fight; and I was, 
above all, surprised to find now and then even an 
apparent want of candour, which always indicates 
weakness, and should not have existed in any de- 
gree in contending for such a cause and with such 
an opponent. However, as I do not wish to ap- 

ar to say a word in favour of Goéthe’s theory, 

leave him and it to their fate, and proceed to 
notice a still greater apparent want of ingenuous- 
ness on the part of the reviewer when he examines 
some very sound remarks by Mr. Eastlake. 

Before I state the question to which I refer, and 
which, perhaps, may interest some of your artist 
readers, | will first request them to bear in mind 
the essential nature of contrast, for of this they 
are better judges than mathematiclans. 1 do not 
here enter into the question (depending on various 
considerations) to what extent and under what 
circumstances extreme contrast may be desirable, 
but it is quite necessary that we should define its 
absolute nature. I observe then, supposing two 
objects to be compared together, what is called 
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the prismatic colours, and will assume with him 
that the seven colours occupy seven inches, re- 
membering that they altogether make white. The 
red inch being given as one colour, its true con- 
trast, the reviewer justly Observes, will be a tint 
composed of the remaining six inches. This will 
produce a very compound and, so to speak, adul- 
terated colour, in fact already a grey, but in which 
a tendency to green will be appar:nt. Again, if 





| we add half, or say three-quarters of the red inch 


to this compound, we shall, as the writer observes, 
approach still nearer to white, with ascarcely per- 
ceptible tendency to green, while the quarter inch 
of vivid red remains as its contrast. Now, Sir, 
what name might be given to the compound colour 
ornocolour? Mr. Eastlake justly and cautiously 
observes, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
give names to neutral colours; but if we were to 
call the whitish, greenish, greyish tint a pearl co- 
lour, we should, perhaps, select the most appro- 
priate term. The pearl colour and vivid red 
would thus, by the reviewer’s own showing, make 
white: but this he, after all, denies! and proposes 
to deduct the white (that is, all the ingredient 
colours with a portion of green) from the pearl 
colour leaving it pure green. What right has he 
to deduct the white? It is, as if he were to say— 
‘*Sometimes in nature and in the pictures of 
Rubens we see vermilion tints next to pearly hues ; 
now if we reduce this pearl colour to pure green, 
we shall have a charming flesh colour.’’ Does the 
critic’s misstatement proceed from want of clear 
apprehension or from disingenuousness ? We dare 
not suppose tbe latter; but if we take the 
alternative, what becomes of our respect for the 
authority of such a reasoner? Compare the sig- 
nal failure of the reviewer with his remark, that 
poets and painters are incapable of appreciating 
mathematical and physical evidence (why the lat- 
ter?). Oh! that Coleridge was alive to deal with 
him! I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Amicus. 





MODE OF BALLOTING FOR PRIZES. 


S1r,—Conceiving that the object of your Bristol cor- 
respondent might be forwarded by a knowledge of the 
proceedings of other Societies, as well as those of the 
Art-Union in London, in reference to their mode of 
drawing, | am anxious to convey to him through your 
valuable publication, some information about the mode 
of balloting adopted by the *‘ Birmingham Society for 
the Purchase of Works of Living Artists.”” This mode 
has now been in operation for four years, that is, from 





contrast will depend on the greater or less sup- 
pression in the one, of the qualities contained in 
the other; and that that contrast will be the most 
striking in which the common qualities of the two 
objects are a minimum. For relative contrast 
then we may substitute the word difference, and 
the question would be in what points or qualities 
can the objects differ? Some objects differ only 
in position (in which they must always differ) : 
from this smallest departure from identiy to the 
fullest variety the gradations areinfinite. For the 
present we restrict our consideration to the mere | 
quality of colour; even this has its subordinate 
varieties. Colour may be relatively simple, pure, 
and unmixed ; or it may be compound ; and again, 
it may be darker or lighter. Thus, if red and 
green are opposed to each other, the difference 
will be greatest when the one tint is vivid and the 
other faint, the one simple the other compound, 
the one dark the other light, the one more trans- 
parent the other less so, &c. Lastly, a general 
condition of the full effect of contrast is, that the 
objects or qualities should be in immediate juxta- 
position. This general view sufficiently agrees 
with some observations by Mr. Eastlake, derived 


from the physiological contrast—the passage is | 
quoted at length by the reviewer. I am not pre- | 


pared to say how far the physiological contrast so 
often dwelt on by writers on Art is a safe basis for 
conclusions respecting harmony of colour; but on 
the principles above stated, | should arrive at the 
same conclusion with Mr. Eastlake, and main- 
tain that vivid colour demands the comparativeab 
sence of colour, either on a lighter or darker scale, 
as its true contrast ; that vivid red, for example, 
would be fitly contrasted with pearl colour, or with 
a corresponding dark hue on the opposite side of 
the scale. The reviewer, by his own showing, 
comes to this very conclusion, and most illogi- 
cally or most disingenuously endeavours to escape 
from it. I proceed to consider his very intelligi- 
ble statement respecting the harmonic contrast of 


the commencement of the Society, and has in every 
instance given satisfaction to the public, while it has 
been a source of most agreeable and heathful excite- 
ment to the assembled spectators. ‘The plan does cer- 
tainly impose a large measure of trouble on the secre- 
tary, but the result is such as to compensate him for 
all his anxiety and labour in the task. In preparing 
for the day of ballot, he takes as his guide the cheque- 
receipts of the treasurer; following the order of which, 
he arranges the names of the subscribers, repeated on 
separate slips of cards according to the number of their 
shares ; the aggregate number of these slips is repre- 
sented by an equal number of other cards of a different 
shape, all blank, except those on which the amounts of 
the different prizes are written. The prizes are then 
indiscriminately mingled among the heap, which is 
carefully folded up in a separate parcel, not to be 
omen by any one, till the commencement of the 
rt. 

When the hour of drawing has arrived, the chairman 
takes his seat at the table in the large room of the exhi- 
bition, which is on that day thrown open to all the sub- 
scribers. Next to him sits the treasurer; then the 
secretary, and beneath him several members of the 
| committee. On the table are placed two revolving 

ballot-boxes, attended by two boys from the Blue-Coat 
Charity School. The proceedings are then introduced 
by the chairman’s reading to the assembled company, 
which, on such occasions, ts always very large, and 
collected from a great distance round, the scheme of 
prizes adopted by the committee for the current year. 
Phe treasurer then reads from his cheque-books seria- 
tim the name and number of shares of each subscriber. 
while the business proceeds thus :—Supposing the trea- 
surer to call out **M. N. five shares,”’ the secretary 
immediately repeats “five,” holding up that number 
of cards inscribed with that name, and then dropping 
them into one of the boxes; while a member of the 
committee, at the same moment, repeating the same 
number, and holding up the same number of cards 
belonging to the other parcel of blanks and prizes 
drops them into the second box. ‘This is done (with 
the necessary difference in the numbers), with every 
name in the treasurer’s books. This preliminary step 
is the foundation of that universal confidence and satis- 
| faction, w hich has always attended the drawing of the 
Birmingham Society. The boxes are now turned seve- 

ral times round, which operation is repeated after the 
| drawing of each name. One of the Blue-Coat boys then 





draws out a name, which he hands a 
mittee, who reads it awa 
a card from the second box, which he 
member of the committee, who 

whether it be a blank or a prize. In 
being announced, the amount is also 
two cards are placed before the chairman, 
ly records the same together with the 
successful party; these being immediately 
the secretary, that officer instantly fills 
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cular letter with the necessa’ partion ak cir. 
meantime the process of drama, is going jim the 
form above described, until ali t cards a 
out of both boxes; at the conclusion phe dw 
secretary has all his letters ready for the post, convey 
ing the pleasing iseemt ence to t' F 
may be serviceable to notice drawing 
the Birmingham Society usually takes oi! an 
month before the close of the exhibitica; wee, 
rangement not only precludes the confusion and ds. 
satisfaction experienced at other places, where 
drawing follows the close of the exhibition; 4 
allows more time for the general of the pictures 1 
consequent upon the increased interest and excitement 
produced in the public mind by the Open system 
which the ballot is conducted. whole proceeding 


takes up about three hours; but it is ti 
as it removes all ground of suspicion 
sends the company away with one f 
can be nothing more above: 
possibility of mistake, d ion, 
— Ls of apn than 
witnessed. ave nN present at every balloting 
one Saee from the commencement, and can ry 
ently give my testimony that such universal 
opinion of its character: ‘ 7 
AN OCCASIONAL CoRRESPoNDENt, 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BirMinGHAM.—The Birmingham Exhibition 
of the ** Society of Arts’’ for 1840 is highly 
tisfactory. It contains 525 works. The prefatory 
Report is, also, of a very gratifying nature. The 
Committees state, in their address, that they had 

** Deliberated on the propriety of reducing the 
charge for admission to an amount A small as to place 
it within the means of our artisans to inspect the trea- 
sures of Art collected in your Institution. Itis with 
great satisfaction the Committees report that this 
change, though made with caution and adopted only 
in the latter part of the season, yet | gre 
anticipation of the advantages that would accrue. An 
unusually large number of persons visited the Exhibi- 
tion Rooms, and manifested by their demeanour a 
wella regard to the subjects exhibited, as a just ap 
preciation of the motive that dictated the alteration; 
and it is not the least among the gratifyi 
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circum- 

stances attendant on this Exhibition, that, notwitb- 
standing the unprecedented number of visitors, not | 
the slightest injury to any work of Art was sustained. 

“‘ Independently of this, the Committees have cor- 
dally rendered their personal assistance to — | 
formed for the special purpose of substantially rev 
ing the talent and industry evi by exhibitors. 
They have joined with distinguished patrons of the 
Fine Arts, and a large number 
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friends, in creating a fund for the purchase of Pictures | 
comprised in the Society’s Exhibitions. Thus in the | 
two last years’ Pictures of the rated value of £200 | 
have been sold—a proof at once of the merit of the 
artists, and of the taste and discrimination of the | 
patrons. * ¢: - Ce 
“In conclusion, the Committees, while indulging 
the hope of your approval of their general administra- 
tion of the affairs of the —— venture to repest Os 
the continued and even extended su of the pubbie 
is indispensable to the attainment of your high a 
ses, and essential to the carrying those 
Cenefit to this town which your en — 
and munificent patrons so genero 0 ) 
The frugality the Committees have exercised, without 
in the least impairing the efficiency of the er} 
has enabled them to make progress towards — Jy 
from those encumbrances which have hitherto _ 
its usefulness, and has led them to Se 
very remote prospect of seeing it take its place ~4 
the permanent institutions for the —- 
ence; directing its energies to the evolving the Pe 
of mind in a great department of skill and yoo 
and raising from obscurity and fostering wit 
friendless genius that may hereafter have oa 
influence in fixing the intellectual character 
and nation.” Pee 
Tue “ BrRMINGHAM SOCIETY proeiorom a 
CHASE oF Works oF Livin@ ARTISTS” We 
“ made up their books” and drawn pred we 
may next month supply our readers with | ihe resalt of 
ing details ; meanwhile—The following poner wa 
the ballot, in the order in which the Predaded ty 
with the titles and prices of the pictures 
respective prize-holders :— Ne 
Ist prize 5/., Charles Shaw, Esq.» Haeies, 33 
292. ‘A Brook at Worfield,’ Henry ieet vatreet ; 8 
2nd ditto 70/., Mr. Charles Bache, 1B. Pye 
146. ‘The Cheddar Cliffs,’ Somersetshire, 
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itto 52., Thos. W. Fletcher, Esq., Dudley; 

15h. are Trumpeter,’ John Zeitter, 26l. 5s. 4th 

| Gitto 5/., Mr. E. A. Butler, High-street ; No. 156. ‘ Dead 
Game,’ Henry Smith, 5/.5s. 5th ditto 5/., J. Jones, 
Esq. Donnington, Wolverhampton ; {picture not yet se- 
jected}. 6th ditto 40/., Mr. E. Mytton, Upper Temple- 
street; No. 200. ‘Composition from Sketches made on 
the Italian side of the Alps,’ F. H. Henshaw, 407. 7th 
| ditto 102, William Hemming, Esq., Redditch ; No. 
185. ‘ News of Inheritance,’ William Shayer, 63/. 8th 
ditto 5/., Mr. Thomas Whitfield, Summer-row ; No. 
902. ‘Bribery and Corruption,’ George Wallis, 52. 58. 
gth ditto 40/., J. E. Piercy, Esq., Warley Hall; No. 
925. ‘A Mill-dam in Somersetshire,’ J. B. Pyne, 42. 
10th ditto 507., Samuel Beale, Esq., Edgbaston; No. 
137. ‘The Bereans,’ John Partridge, 632. 1ith ditto 
10., Edward Cresswell, Esq., Harborne; No. 28. 
‘Captain Rolando shewing to Gil Blas the treasures of 
the Cave,’ George Lance, 157/. 10s. 12th ditto 10/., 
Mr. James Middiemore, Holloway Head; No. 236. 
| ‘Lago d’Iseo, from Lovere, Austrian Italy,’ H. H. H. 
| Horsley, 212. 13th ditto 5/., Mr. Fred. Apletree, Bull- 
| street; No. 183. ‘ Fruit,’ J. C. Ward, 100. 14th ditto 
20/., William Haines, Esq., Cannon-street ; No. 344. 
| At Datchet,’ J. Stark, 26/. 5s. 15th ditto 10/., Rev. J. 
| Prince Lee, Principal of King Edward’s Grammar 
School; No. 226. ‘Mouth of the Waterford River,’ 
Thomas Creswick, 42/. 16th ditto 102, Mr. Henry 
Middleton, Bull-street ; No. 142. ‘ Cottage Scene,’ 
Miss Barbard Nasmyth, 10/. 10s. 17th ditto 40/., Mrs. 
Redfern, Church-field ; No. 242. ‘ Windsor Castle’ (with 
Cattle, by T. 8. Cooper), J. B. Pyne, 942. 10s. 18th 
ditto 20/., Mr. W. M. Nicholls, Temple-row ; No. 211. 
‘The Labourer’s Repast,’ William Kidd, 214. 19th 
ditto 5/., Mr. Thomas P. Hawkins, New-street; No. 
380. ‘Fresh Breeze on the Thames, near Northfleet,’ 
A. Vickers, 8/7. 88. 20th ditto 20/., Miss Sarah Allcock, 
Lee Crescent; No. 113. ‘ Lyons,’ H. H. H. Horsley, 
30/. 2ist ditto 30/., Mr. Thomas Henry Payne, West 
Bromwich ; No. 373. ‘ The Thames, near Henley,’ 
Henry Jutsum, 31/. 108, 23nd ditto 30/., Charles 
Shaw, Esq., Edgbaston; [picture not yet selected]. 


— 





2rd ditto 10/. Mr. Charles Ryder, Bull-street ; 
No, 231. ‘Dead Game.’ Henry Smith, 10/. 10s. 
Mth ditto 20/., Mrs. Foster, Wordsiey House, 


Stourbridge ; No. 58. ‘A Sixteen-gun Brig bring- 
ing-to a Merchantman,’ C. H. Seaforth, 26/. 5s. 
2th ditto 30/., Mr. Dugdale Houghton, Edgbaston ; 
No. 4. ‘The Hebrew Merchants,’ T. M. Joy, 30/. 26th 
ditto 50/., Mrs. Thomas Small, Edgbaston; No. 153. 
* Entrance toa Village in Sussex,’ C. R. Stanley, 682. 5s. 
27th ditto 5/., Mr. James Deykin, Edgbaston; No. 20. 
‘Lago d’Iseo, from Iseo, Austrian Italy,’ H. H. H. 
Horsley, si. 
In addition to the above, the following Pictures have 
also found purchasers during the exhibition, viz. :— 
No. 136. ‘Crossing the Stream,’ H. J. Boddington, 
15/. 15s.; Mr. Thomas Small. 296. ‘ Lane Scene,’ 
Thomas Creswick, 18/. 188.; Mr. Charles Hawker. 
473. ‘Cherry Ripe,’ A. H. Taylor, 102. 10s.; Mr. J. W. 
Parkes. 49. ‘Havre de Grace, from the Sea,’ J. Wil- 
son, 10/.; Mr. J. Satterfield. 67. ‘ Varazzo—Coast of 
Genoa,’ H. H. H. Horsley, 7/. 7s.; Mr. J. Satterfield. 
161. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ R. Rothwell, R.H.A., 73/. 
10s. ; Joseph Walker, Esq. 321. ‘A Market-man,’ W. 
Shayer, 127. 12s.; Rev. E. Bagot. 329. ‘ A Fisherman,’ 
W. Shayer, 12/. 128.; Rev. E. Bagot. 179. ‘The Cob- 
ler,’ W. Shayer, 16/. 16s.; Rev. E. Bagot. 224. ‘On 
the Yorkshire Moors,’ Thomas Creswick, 36/. 15s. ; 
Mr. Timothy Kenrick. 158. ‘Loch Leven, Inverness- 
shire,’ Miss Jane Nasmyth, 5/.; Mr. Benjamin Wal- 
ton. 16. ‘Entrance to Shields Harbour,’ G. Chambers, 
ay, Mr. Thomas Rought. 12. ‘ What’s her History?” 
‘. J. Crowley, R.H.A., 362. 15s.; Earl of Coventry. 
35. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ Fred. Newenham, 63/.; Earl 
of Coventry. 276. ‘ Flower Piece,’ Miss Hunt, 4/. 14s. 
ai Earl of Coventry. 285. ‘Teal and Kingfisher,’ 
a chard Mills, 10/. 108.; Earl of Coventry. 10. ‘Gar- 
en Scene in the Olden Time, taken from the avenue 
5 Haddon Hall,’ Mrs. W. Bennett, 40/.; Mr. Edward 
eee 206. ‘ Dead Game,’ J. C. Ward, 15/. 15s.; Mr. 
ne Everitt. 104. ‘A Hungarian Shepherd-boy,’ 
in — 18. 18s. ; Mr. J. Satterfield. 247. ‘ A Gre- 
Bak ! y—~Sunrise, Henry Dawson, 55/.; Mr. Joseph 
Sutheri 205. ‘ View of the House of the late Duke of 
Hy es on Richmond Hill,’ R. R. Reinagle, R.A., 
re Us.; Mr. F. Apletree. 289. ‘ Morning,’ Henry H. 
‘ines, 10.; Mr. Arthur Ryland. 52. ‘Scene on the 
lech of Cornwall,’ W. Shayer, 78/. 15s.; Howard 
ion cock, Esq. 105. * The Itinerant Poulterer leaving 
ome,’ W. Shayer, 73/. 10s.; Howard Luckcock, Esq. 
Py ERPOOL.—The Liverpool Exhibition will 
a or about the 19th inst. ; immediately after 
ee rie the amount received by the Art-Union 
i will be drawn for: the sum subscribed 
be annnteahile. We shall, in our next, publish a 
"i o' pictures purchased and prizes selected. The 
OM given by the Institution has been adjudged 
oh es it is a just acknowledgment of his 
pon and a direct and emphatic encouragement 
: — who labour in the highest, most arduous, 
r east prosperous walk of British art. 
Bristal ee eg sales of pictures effected in 
sc ’ larger this year than they have been 
be, pouvions occasion. With our January num- 
¢ shall supply our readers with the details. 
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SOCIETIES IN CONNECTION WITH ART. 

Tae Grancer Sociery.—The last two years 
havé been rémarkuble for the rise and success- 
ful progress of a number of Societies, having 
for their object, by ‘means of a small annual 
subscription from a large body of individuals, 
the advancement of some particular branch of 
Literature or Art. The Camden Society led 
the way, and the British Historical Society of 
Sciences, the Wiltshire Topographical Society, 
the Berkshire Ashmolean Society, the Shaks- 
pere Society, and the Granger Society, are 
amongst those which have followed. The ob- 
ject of the latter, which is one of the most re- 
cent, is the publication of old portraits and fa- 
mily pictures of celebrated persons—the most 
attractive, perhaps, of all ancient monuments. 
As historical evidences they are undeniably va- 
luable, and serve to create a feeling of interest 
and inquiry even amongst the least inquisitive : 
tending to strengthen greatly the impression 
produced by the nartative of the historian. The 
payment of one guinea per annum constitutes a 
member, and entitles the subscriber to a copy 
of all theengravings published by the Society. 
The council, it appears, will have the advantage 
of selecting such subjects as may be considered 
suitable, from a very extraordinary collection 
made by Mr. G. P. Harding, who has spent many 
years in copying ancient portraits from the 
principal galleries and cabinets of pictures in 
England. The picture suggested for immediate 
publication is one of Queen Mary and Philip 
of Spain, from the original by Sir Antonio 
More, in the collection at Woburn Abbey. W. 
J. Thoms, Esq., of Parliament-street, is the se- 
cretary pro tem. 

Art-Union or Lonpon.—The importance of 
the Art-Union daily increasing, and its ramifi- 
cations becoming extensive, the committee have 
at length found it necessary to obtain “a local 
habitation” in addition to its “name.” Part of 
a house at the corner of Bloomsbury-square, 
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Mr. R. R. McIan. With these we have been 
exceedingly delighted; for a long period we 
have seen nothing that so completely relishes 
of nature—they “smack of the heather,” and 
bear the imagination over the mountains and 
along the glens— 

“ A chasing the wild deer, a hunting the roe.” 
They are all, evidently, “ painted on the a 
the artist having accurately copied the wild and 
beautiful as nature presented fitting objects for 
his pencil. The series should be engraved ; they 
are sufficiently finished for the purpose ; and so 
little is known of the Scottish Highlands, that 
sure we are they would form a work of surpass- 
ing interest, and one that could not fail to re- 
compense largely the speculator. Mr. Me Ian 
has contrived to procure an immense variety 
of subjects— the deer stalkers, the bra’ 
lassies, the auld wives, the stalwart men 
and healthy youths, the mountain maids 
and household damsels —all the characters, 
indeed, that we associate with the north ; 
and, at the same time, he has selected from its 
natural beauties the best examples of its cha- 
racteristic scenery—mountain streams, foaming 
cataracts, rocks, lakes, glens, and mountains— 
many, or rather most, of which, are associated 
with historical reminiscences, interesting legends, 
and startling superstitions. Mr. Mc Ian is him- 
self a Highlander, and has enjoyed advantages 
within the reach of few artists, and of none who 
have not long dwelt among the persons and 
scenes described. We thank him for one of the 
richest treats we have ever experienced, and 
hope he may be induced to multiply his sketches, 
so that they may afford equal enjoyment to 
thousands. 

Grapuic Society.—This excellent society 
has also commenced its “ season.” 

Royav Institute or British ARrcnirects. 
—The first meeting of the session was held on 
Monday evening, 9th inst., at the rooms, No. 16, 
Lower Grosvenor-street. Earl de Grey in the 
chair. His lordship in some well defined obser- 





No. 72, Great Russell-street, has been taken for 
offices (the remainder being occupied by that 
very excellent association the Literary Fund 
Society); and here, for the future, the business 
of the Art-Union will be carried on. Further- 
more, they have elected two honorary secreta- 
ries, namely, Mr. Lewis Pocock and Mr. George 
Godwin, F.R.S., who were among its founders, 
and have given much care to its interests, so 
that we may anticipate for it even greater pro- 
gress than it has yet made. Reasoning by ana- 
logy, it may be expected that the sum at least 
of £4000 will be raised for the encouragement of 
Art previous to the next drawing, the amount 
subscribed each year since the establishment of 
the society, having always nearly doubled the 
subscription of the preceding year. This being 
the case, it really becomes a matter of consider- 
able importance to Art, to° obtain a judicious 
distribution of so large a sum; and it behoves 
the committee to consider seriously their chief 
object, and to see whether some improvements 
might not be made in the system at present 
pursued. The time is fast approaching when 
this association will exercise a weighty influence, 
either for good or ill, on the progress of the 
Arts. 

Artists anp AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE.— 
This society commenced its “season” on the 2nd 
of December, with its full number of members, 
and apparently with increased energy. The 
first meeting was largely attended, and there 
was an ample supply of sketch-books and works 
of art. Among the most interesting were @ 
series of views in the south of France, by Mr. 
Oliver ; a collection of drawings by the late Mr. 
Chambers; the original drawings of ‘ Legends 
of Venice,’ engraved in Mr. Charles Heath's 
annual; and, though last not least, a series of 
sketches of Highland scenery and character, by 





vations, declared the pleasure he experienced at 
the prosperous state of the Institute, and the 
valuable additions to its portfolio ; and, while 
inviting the assistance of the younger members 
to contribute drawings and measurements of cele- 
brated works of art, pointed out the advantages 
thus afforded. 

Drawings and plans of a palace in the north of 
Europe, presented by C. Totlie, Esq.; of an old 
mansion-house, now existing in England, sup- 
posed to have been built by Inigo Jones, prior to 
the erection of the Banquetting-house, Whitehall, 
were exhibited, accompanied with a descriptive 
letter from C. S. Richardson, Esq., by whom they 
were drawn and presented. 

A very interesting paper was read by Mr. Poyn- 
der, illustrative of some drawings of Gothic archi- 
tecture, showing that several of the complications 
of that \eouiiiiel coder, which have usually been 
considered unnecessary, were clearly designed 
by the early architects and masons as increasing 
the stability of the structure. 

Specimens of Potts’ newly invented Rail Mould- 
ing, for the better hanging of pictures, were laid 
before the meeting, and explained by Mr. Not- 
tingham; the simplicity, strength, and elegant 
combination of which, as an architectural cornice 
moulding, was much admired and approved. 

We must urge upon the Council now, as we did 
at the close of the last session, the necessity of 
giving some evidence to the world of their exist- 
ence and utility. They cannot yet afford to live 
wholly on the past. e periodical meetings, by 
bringing men together, serve to promote ¢ 
feeling, elicit opinions, and lead to inquiry and 
improvement. e Institute, however, as a yy 
may, and must do more than this for architecture, 

we look with anxiety for some indications on 
the part of the Council that they feel this, and are 
P ed to exert themselves accordingly. Still, 
vithout the co-operation of the members, 
Council can do nothing, and it is therefore im- 
perative on all to render their assistance, however 
slight, feeling that in the a ate the result 
must inevitably be most valuable. 
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THE GLASGOW TESTIMONIAL. 

There is still much uncertainty as to the artist 
who is to execute this NaTionat work; whether 
it is to be entrusted to a British sculptor, or 
whether we are to import a sculptor from France: 
under present circumstances, the chances are two 
to one in favour of the foreigner. : 

At a meeting of the General Committee of sub- 
sribers, to consider—* Whether the recommend- 
ation of a portion of the sub-committee, in favour 
of Marochetti, as being, of all European sculptors, 
the most competent to execute the Equestrian 
Statue of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, to 
be erected in this city, be approved of, or further 
inquiry made ?’’ it was moved by Charles Macin- 
tosn, Esq., of Dunchattan, seconded by Andrew 
Rankin, Esq.,— 

“That an absolute identification of the person, fea 
tures, and expression of the Duke of Wellington, in the 

rime of his life, in the Statue to be eiected of his 
jrace in this city, is expected by the subs ‘ribers ; and 
will form its chief value in the eyes of posterity.” 

This resolution, we understand, was the first of three 
resolutions formerly proposed by Mr. M‘Lellan to the 
sub-committee, but rejected by them. It was now met 
by an amendment proposed by the Lord Provost, and 
seconded by Lord Belhaven—both members of the sub- 
committee—in the following terms: —“ The general 
committee, having duly considered the report of the 
select sub-committee, together with their correspond- 
ence with artists, and being of opinion that in this 
matter, to which the sub-committee have devoted so 
much attention, it will be safe to leave the employ- 
ment of an artist in their hands, confident that the 
noblemen and gentlemen on the committee will select 
the person best qualified, by his talents and genius, to 
produce at once a striking likeness and noble eques- 
trian Statue of the Duke of Wellington. Remit to the 
sub-committee, with instructions to select the best 
artist whom they may prefer, but under this qualifica- 
tion, that he is instructed in the first instance, to make 
a model of the Statue which he proposes, and submit 
the same tothe sub-committee, and if it meets with 
their approbation to give him the order, but not other- 
wise ; and, as soon as the artist is fixed on, to take all 
necessary measures towards the completion of the 
memorial, and fixing on and obtaining a site.’’ 

J.C. Colquhoun, Esq., M.P., opposed Mr. Macin- 
tosh’s motion as unnecessary and immaterial, as it 
was included in the amendment. 

Mr. M‘Lallan replied to Mr. Colquhoun—That so 
far from being immaterial, the motion was vitally im- 

portant, as in it was contained the whole compliment 
to the Duke of Wellington, identifying this statue with 
the great character it represented: in this also lay the 
value of the statue in the eyes of posterity. If Mr. 
Colquhoun thought that these were secondary consi- 
derations, he ought to make a motion to that effect. 
After a little discussion, the meeting agreed to pass 
Mr. Macintosh’s resolution unanimously—the rd 
Provost’s motion being rejected. 

William Stirling, Esq., of Kenmure, then rose, and, 
after a few eloquent remarks, proposed the following 
resolution :—* That of European sculptors, the sculp- 
tors of Great Britain are the most competent to illus- 
trate the British character; and, therefore, that a 
British sculptor be employed to execute the Statue of 
the Duke of Wellington proposed to be erected in this 
city. 

This motion was seconded by Archd. M‘Lellan, Esq. 

Upon this, J. ©. Colquhoun, Esq., M.P., moved, 
as an amendment, “ That the sub-committee do not 
confine the selection of an artist to British sculptors.” 

Seconded by the Lord Provost. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s amendment was supported by She- 
riff Alison, and was carried by a majority. 

Several —- spoke strongly against the pro- 
= of placing the power of selecting the artist in the 

ands of a committee who had already prejudged the 
question by giving their opinion in favour of Maro- 
chetti. Mr. M‘Lellan then proposed the following 
amendment :—“ That the sub-committee shall not 
have the power of choosing the artist, but only of re- 
porting the results of their further inquiries to the 
general committee, leaving to the geneial committee 
the power of selecting the artist.” 

To this amendment Sheriff Alison and Mr. Colqu- 
houn, both members of the sub-committee, urged in 
rep'y the propriety of its being remitted to the sub- 
committee. 

The division then took place, when the Lord Provost 
and twelve members of the sub-committee, together 
with twelve members of the general committee, voted 
for his lordship’s motion—and seventeen members of 
the general committee, and Principal Macfarlan and 

Mr. M‘Lellan, members of the sub-committee, voted 

for Mr. M‘Lellan’s amendment. 

The following gentlemen were then added to the sub- 
committee—George Macintosh, Esq., younger, of Dun- 
chattan ; William Stirling, Esq., of Kenmure ; Charles 

Hutchinson, Esq. ; and William Leckie Ewing, Esq. 
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invested with this power; that is to say, they are 
obliged to tie down the artists to a sort of ——_ 
tition, by a previous inspection of their works be- 
fore finally agreeing to employ them, and at the 
same time they have the power of selecting foreign 
as well as British artists. This we consider as in 
all respects objectionable, the more particularly as 
the pos pent, appear to have previously stood 
pledged to Signor Marochetti. As, however, the 
names of four gentlemen have been added to the 
sub-committee by the general committee, all of 
whom are believed to be strongly in favour of the 
cause of the British artists; and as it is understood 
that these gentlemen will accept of ‘their nomina- 
tion, and act as committee-men, there may pos- 
sibly be some chance of a less unfavourable result, 
as regards British art, than the general tone of 
feeling apparent in the foregoing proceedings 
would seem to give reason todread. In the mean- 
time, we trust that no injudicious or ill-timed 
feeling of jealousy or rivalry, amongst British 
artists themselves, may tend to strengthen the 
hands of those who, in the present instance, have 
indeed meditated inflicting upon them “* a heavy 
blow and great discouragement.” 

It must be, however, borne in mind that 
the sub-committee are already committed, or 
pledged to Marochetti. There is, likewise, a 
clause very artfully introduced, which makes the 
case one virtually of competition; thus, the sub- 
committee are instructed to select an artist, but it 
is open to them to reject him if they do not 
like his model, and thus to go through the 
whole of the British artists who are weak 
enough to compete. By this ruse, two objects 
are gained,—JIst. that of excluding Chantrey, 
Westmacott, and other eminent sculptors, who, 
itis known, will not, under any circumstances, 
compete; and, secondly, that of removing any 
odium which may attach to the sub-committee. 
from their persevering in the choice of a foreign 
artist, by their having a number of inferior models 
to show as the only attempt: at competition on the 
part of British sculptors, who are thus to be made 
the catspaws by which the committee are to carry 
out their designs with respect to Marochetti. As 
far as any chance which these British sculptors 
may have in the event of their being thus cajoled, 
and tricked into an appearance of competition, 
they may rest assured that it is, ni// / 

This arrangement can only be looked upon to act. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that the British sculptors 
will see through the trick thus attempted to be 
played off upon them, under the guise of impar- 
tiality, and one and all refuse to compete for this 
statue; as they may rely upon it, that everything 
is already predetermined against them, and thet 
they will only have their trouble for their pains, be 
laughed at, and have the mortification of seeing 
Marochetti preferred to them. 

Our readers are aware that the great advocate 
of Marochetti is Mr. Sheriff Alison, the author of 
‘* A History of Europe, from the commencement 
of the French Revolution ;’’ who has published a 
pamphlet in defence of the position he has taken. 
To this pamphlet Archibald M‘Lellan, Esq., bas 
put forth an energetic, eloquent, and, to our 
minds, conclusive reply. From this “ Reply ” we 
extract a fsw passages :— 

“* We are agreed that it is our duty to encourage the 
arts of our native land, and, strange to say, With this 
solitary point of union our disagreement commences ; 
for while you are for paradoxically encouraging native 
art by the employment of forcign artists, | am for 
encouraging native art by the employment of nafive 
artists. You are fur stimulating the energies of Bri- 
tish artists by introducing foreign art—I assert that 

such conduct, instead of stimulating, will first dis- 
hearten, and then crush our British artists. You main- 
tain the superiority of the existing foreign schools of 
sculpture over the British—I maintain the superiority, 
in true taste and sound judgment, of the British over 
the foreign. You are a professed admirer and the gra- 
tuitous champion of French art—I maintain that French 
art has vitiated, and will vitiate, the taste of this coun- 
try, as long as it shall be permitted to remain among 
us. You can find the perfection of sculpture in Maro- 
chetti’s model—I assert, on the highest authority, that 
Marochetti’s model is not sculpture at all. Your atten- 
tion seems riveted to the horse—mine is chiefly fixed 
upon his rider. You are for a foreign and a pasticcio 
likeness of the Duke—I am fora likeness of his Grace 
from the Lire, taken in the vigour of his manhood, by 
the first of living artists, and that artist a Briton. You 
are for a fine work of art, with a spurious likeness of 





From this statement it appears that the sub- 
committee which had not previously the power of 


selecting the artist, have nowin a sort of way been | 


the Duke—I am for the identity of the Duke t - 
companied, but not to be cupebeeded, by as one 
highest style of British art. To sum up, you assert 





the past and present inferiority of British art]... - 
tain that, when the opportunity has been afforia 
ment, and fat at presente hey, eae 
— s present it has neither 

- 





* You, in the most lifi “ turns, deseuses 

- ’ unqual - 
tish art and British artists, — conclude by Lewd 
to my taste against my arguments, in ha fae 
collection of pictures, chiefly of what are the old 
masters. It is perfectly true that I have done | 
have been doing so for the last twenty years; bet ‘ 
by no means true that my nictures are exclusively 
the old masters; on the contrary, I have most abel 
ously sought after good specimens of our Great British 

ainters, and am happy in the possession of works 

ir Joshua, Gainsborough, Morland, Bon ington, “1 
son, and many others, who, in their day Were superior 
to all their foreign rivals ; and I have also a fair 
portion of the works of living British artists: and did 
my means but keep pace with my admiration of the 
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talents of our native artists, 1 would devote a gallery | 


to their exhibition alone.” 
7 


7 * * e 

“ The following is equally objectional speaking 
of our t national cpoaktert ef omen 
ture. You say, ‘Perhaps there is not in the ving 
world a more stupendous aggregation of conceit, 
and bad taste, than is to be found in the monuments 
Westminster Abbey.’ Now, is it not the fact, that 
you here reprehend is either the work of 
or works executed under the degrading i 
French taste; while the many pure, simple 
pressive monuments within that sacred 
merit high commendation, are tributes from 
affection to British worth, conceived and designed in 
the strength and simplicity of British taste, and exe. 
— with the intensely-affecting expression of British 
eeling. 

“If any one thing more than another should warn us 
against entrusting this commission to a foreigner 
with whom we are totally unacquainted, saving the 
very scanty information which I was the 
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means of © 


procuring for the committee, it is this fact, that while | 


the whole of the other sculptors demand three or four 
years for the execution of this work, Marochetti in his 
first letter undertook to execute it in fifteen month, 
having on his hand at the same time the construction 
of the French gew-gaw, which is to be erected over the 
bones of Ronaparte. Three of the British artists to 
whom we applied lave already modelled the Duke of 
Wellington, and are, therefere, familiar with his face 
and figure, and this, as regards time, gives thems 
decided advantage over Marochetti ; yet these honest 
men have too high a respect for their own characters, 
and too deep a sense of the importance of this com- 
mission, to undertake it in less than three years.” 
We shall no doubt have to recur to this subject 
nexth month; and perhaps be enabled to review 
more distinctly than we can now do, the whole of 
the proceedings, together with the result of the 
latest ruse. Meanwhile, we may add to these re- 
marks a passage from a published letter, signed 
‘* J. Graham Gilbert,”’ and printed in the Glasgow 
Herald :— Bes 
“] have never seen any of Marochetti’s finished 
works, and, of course, cannot judge of what 4 
ledge he may possess of the human figure, or of 
horse; but I have no peg in St in my 
opinion, nothing cou e worse, f 
priate, for a statue of the Duke of Ley to 
the model which was exhibited in the Monteith ~ 
of the statue by him of the Duke of Savoy. It hor 
perfectly void of either simplicity or di eer 
are evidently sacrificed to produce show aud effect; 
the violent action of the horse, his tail aos — 
straight out, and the affected position of t . soa 
sheathing his sword as if he had now no furt = 
of it, are meretricious embellishments which _ 
too much be deprecated, anit certainly not req 
a statue of the Duke of Wellington. Howvery 


; po pie | 
Sir J. Moore. In it no flutter of oom > | 
turesque action or fantastic position, allowed 


interfere with the general effect of the figure, 


which is 
calm, simple, and dignified. Marocheiti 18 


an admirer of the style of Bernini; and of 


shown in his model is £0 perverted, w > et 
talents may be, that I am really surprised 

om ever mentioned asa sculptor worthy to execute 
the statue of the Duke. 

Again we express _an earnest bo or be 8 
ple of Glasgow will not permit t -_ cco 
insulted, and tote oy to ae - 
cessful effort, made throug ' _ 
injury to British art than has been effected by a 
act within the last two centuries. 


is the taste displayed in Flaxman’s admirable statue of 
| 
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Whatever may be the result of the ed Gre 


sation of a ee egeinst pontine 

Britain, we shall certainly bape oper 
again. Upon the termination of +. 
depend more than we can now cal 

if a foreign sculptor is successful : 
foreign painter may commemorate DM 
in the British House of Commons. 
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~~ HENRY BEHNES BURLOWE. 


We have long been anxious to obtain some par- 
ticulars connected with the death of this-accom- 
plished artist andestimable man. No personever 
had more friends, or earned them, and meritedthem 
better. For ourselves, the memory of his worth 
jsas asunny spot in our existence ; and if we loved 
him as a dear brother, we were but one out of 
hundreds—out of all, indeed, to _whom he was 
known. Of the history of his life it is now needless 
to say anything. He died at the moment when 
the ragged pathway to reputation had been gone 
through; and when fame and fortune were as 
sure to him as they ever were to any human 
being. He had, previous to leaving England for 
Rome, given many proofs of his genius; and 
though his labours were principally limited to the 
production of busts, he furnished abundant evi- 
dence that great things were conceiving in his 
mind, to which a few years must have assuredly 
iven birth. Mr. Henry Behnes Burlowe was the 
rother of Mr. William Belmes, whose rank asa 
sculptor is deservedly high : he partially changed 
his name in order that he might not appear to 
derive his position from the previously acquired 
fame of his brother. A more upright, manly, or 
“ straight-forward’’ person never lived; and it will 
not be too much to say that no one, with means 
so limited, ever did more good to those who re- 
= assistance. He was always busy for his 
riends. 


We are certain that the following extract, from 
a letter written to us by an artist in Rome, will 
interest very many of our readers :— 


“ Str,—I here send you the particulars concern- 
ing poor Burlowe’s death at Rome. 

“The last time I saw him was in the Caffé Greco, 
the general resort of artists of all nations, in Rome 
—the cholera had at that time begun to make 
considerable progress, and strangers and artists 
were leaving the city in numbers. In the course 
of conversation, I asked him if he intended fol- 
lowing the general example, at the same time sig- 
nifying my intention of doing so; he said he could 
not manage to quit Rome as he had so many busts 
in progress, and he could not afford to leave them, 
as they were orders he wished to finish quickly. 
I told him I thought he was wrong to venture his 
life thus on any consideration, and advised him to 
accompany me, onthe morrow, at least a few miles 
from the city : his mind, however, seemed to be 
made up to stay ; and hetold me he was certain 
that if a person took care to purify bis stomach, 
there was little danger of being attacked by the 
malady. He seemed to think that relaxing medi- 
cine, taken in considerable doses, was the best 
preventive ; which certainly appeared to me rather 
a dangerous theory, and which I mentioned to 
him at the time: after this I took my farewell 
leave of him, little thinking it would be the last 
time I should see him. ‘The day after I went to 
Aricia, a small village about ten miles from Rome : 

had not been there more than four or five days, 
when | was thunderstruck on reading, in a letter 
from a friend, of poor Burlowe’s death from cho- 
lera. Iremained at Aricia until the cessation of 
the cholera at Rome (about a month after), 
and there heard the particulars of his death from 
a young artist of the name of Lambert, who was 
he the very few English who remained in Rome 

uring the cholera. On feeling himself indis- 
posed, Burlowe had, according to his maxim, com- 
menced by taking a dose of castor oil, and conti- 
~ doing so atintervals, which brought on such 
with arming degree of relaxation, accompanied 
Italie retching, that he sent for the doctor (an 
aes iy who immediately applied all the usual 
— we for cholera, but to no effect ; the symp- 
_—e more and more violent, and, after 
- ring great torments, he expired. Mr. Lam- 
seed wes the last of his friends who saw him 
ong ee his death ; he had, on hearing of his 
im astened to his lodgings, where he found 
deci a very exhausted state, and was quite 
nee + ge altered appearance. His head was 
oa - y swollen, and his voice was very faint ; 
mew ed Lambert for coming to see him, and 
ye to fear he would suffer from infection by 
a: os g: he said, ‘God bless you! pray leave 
rod Y good fellow! pray leave me! I have no | 
© to do with this world ; pray leave me!’ or | 





| surmounted by a tower and spire of the gothic 
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words to this effect. Lambert then took his leave, 
finding he could be of no use to him, and in a few 
hours after learned he was dead. He was buried 
in the English burial ground at Monte Testaccio, 
and was accompanied to the grave by some artists, 
English and Germans. When I left Rome, there 
were thoughts of erecting a monument to his me- 
mory, to be subscribed tc by the English residents 
who had been acquainted with him, but I have not 
heard if it has been carried into effect. Burlowe 
was universally esteemed at Rome for his many 
good qualities, and his agreeable and social man- 
ners. I had been acquainted with him about a 
year previous to his death, and had been much in 
his society. ee ap work consi sted in busts, 
which he executed in a very superior manner. Up 
to the time of his death he was much patronised by 
the English residents in Rome, and his society 
was much sought after. I rather think, had he 
lived, he would have remained there, as his em- 
loyment was considerable, and was becomin 

ucrative: he was very diligent in his studies, an 

worked incesantly from morning till night. The 
duration of his illness was very short, and he met 
his end with much fortitude and resignation, not- 
withstanding its painful nature.” 


THE NELSON TESTIMONIAL. 

Once more we come forward with an earnest 
and honest appeal to the subscribers to interfere 
before it be too late, and place this undertaking, 
which ought to be a national one, on a sound 
and satisfactory footing. At the present moment 
it is a disgrace to all who are concerned in it. 
The public are so thoroughly disgusted, that not 
a sixpence can be obtained from them; and the 
committee, entertaining fears for their personal 
responsibilities, are beginning to look blankly 
at one another, and ask how they are to go on 
when no money is forthcoming! They carefully 
eschew orders in writing, being content to let 
the artists and artificers take the risk of not 
being paid at all, rather than of being them- 
selves obliged to pay: and are, therefore, com- 
pelled to allow the works “ to drag their slow 
length along,” however discreditable to them- 
selves and disheartening to the public. They 
feel too, perhaps, that when parliament meets, 
there will doubtless be a remonstrance against 
their proccedings, and arecommendation founded 
on the very decisive report of a Committee of 
the House of Commons (referred to in a pre- 
vious No. of the ‘Art-Union’), to place the 
monument elsewhere, or entirely to alter its 
character. . Whatever may be the cause, certain 
it is that the bill for the works last week, or 
for the week before, or the week before that, 
would be somewhat as follows: “ One mason 
and two labourers six days each, (making-be- 
lieve); ten hods of mortar, hire of three old 
scaffold-pceles, and two little ropes.” And this 
after months and months of meetings, beggings, 
competings, aud fussings: and with so popular 
an object in view that the public were ready in 
the first instance to have gone with them 
wheresoever they would. It is really past all 
bearing to sce good means thus rendered null, 
and would justify any expression of feeling on 
the part of the subscribers, however severe it 
might be. Our own opinion is, that even yet 
the intention of placing a column in Trafalgar 
Square, and the consequent deterioration of all 
the surrounding buildings, might be prevented ; 
and most seriously do we express our hope that | 
it may be so. 

Granp Nationa Mavsoteum.—A project is, 
we understand, in contemplation, by @ distin- 
guished architect, for building, in the immediate 
vicinity of the metropolis, au enormous structure 
for the reception of monuments, statues, &c. ; 


order, six hundred feet high. The designs have 
been forwarded to the proper quarter. 








———— 
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Tue Bartisu Instirution “ Paizes.”—We 
have received several letters upon a subject of 
very vital importance ; we print one of them:— 

Sir,—Will you be kind enough to inform us whether 
Academicians and Associates are entitled to contend 
for the prizes offered by the British Institution at the 
ensuing exhibition? If so, of course the result must 
be anticipated—it would be worse than useless, it would 
be impertinent, for us Tyros to contend with our aca- 
demical teachers. The favour of a reply in the ‘ Ant- 
Union’ will be anxiously expected, as, upon that will 
depend whether we enter the lists or not; for what 
student of the human figure would dare to send a pic- 
ture in that branch of the art, if he could be sure that 
Etty would oppose him; what embryo animal painter 
would stand against Landseer, &c., &c. You may thus 
save us much expense, trouble, and heart-burning.—I 
am, Sir, for five other Students of the Academy and 

self, your humble servant, 
Tyro, No. 6. 


— 

Dee. 4, 1840. 

Upon this topic we find it exceedingly difficult 
to offer an opinion; and we are unable to sup- 
ply our correspondents with any certain infor- 
mation as to the intentions of the Committee of 
the British Institution. There are two sides to 
nearly every argument, and certainly there are 
two to this. It does at first seem hard that the 
masters of the art should be permitted to con- 
tend with their pupils (for the majority of those 
out of the Academy must be considered the pu- 
pils of those who are members of it) ; the vic- 
tory, under such circumstances, is forestalled ; 
and the struggle must not only be vain, but it 
may subject the tyro to the charge of presump- 
tion in making it. On the other hand, it appears 
unjust to exclude a number of artists from the 
chances of honour and profit, upon no other 
ground than that they have obtained professional 
rank by study and industry. Such a decision 
would be a decided discouragement to that laud- 
able ambition which prompts an artist to la- 
bour for honorary distiuction—it should be re- 
membered that the title conferred by the Royal 
Academy is nothing more. One of our corre- 
spondents alludes to the members being in cir- 
cumstances independeut of the offered premium ; 
but this is a mistake. Many artists who write 
R.A. after their names, have found art less pro- 
fitable *han many who are plain Misters. 

We believe the Committee of the Institu- 
tion have not yet determined as to the plan 
upon which they will proceed; but we ima- 
gine they will not exclude any exhibitor 
from the chance of a prize. This, however, 
should not, aud must not, discourage cither 
“Tyro No. 6,” or any other young painter 
from competing. We cannot doubt that the 
Committee, in adjudging the rewards, will 
bear in mind that their design in offering them 
was to promote the improvement of British Art, 
by stimulating the zeal and industry of its pro- 
fessors; they will not, therefore, surely, bestow 
the prize upon the painter of the best picture, 
mercly because his picture is the best ; although 
they may award to him, if his work is a step 
in advance heyond what he has yo pro- 
duced; in other words, they will compare the 
finished master in his profession, not with his 
junior competitors, Jut with himself. So, also, 
with the less experienced candidates,—if A. B. 
exhibits a work much inferior to the work of 
C. D.; but manifesting a huge improvement 
upon former productions, and of unquestionable 
merit, the prize will, we presume, be given to 
A. B., and not to C. D., who, if he have not re- 
trograded, has stood still. This arrangement 
would be equity, and a direct encouragement 
to artists of all grades. We earnestly and sin- 
cerely hope the results will be satisfactory to 
every class of British painters; we have con- 
tributed to bring about “ a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished,” and shall anticipate with 
some anxiety the consequences of the experi- 
ment. A correspondent appears so suspicious 
of the proceeding, that he offers to name to us, 
even now, four of the artists who will receive 
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prizes; asserting that the friends of these artists | 
are all-powerful in the Committee, and that they | 
have already settled where the rewards are to be 
bestowed. We trust that this opinion is enter- 
tained but by few. 

Meanwhile our readers will remember that 
“the pictures, &c., intended for exhibition and 
sale in the British Gallery the ensuing season, 
must be sent there for the inspection of the 
Committee, on Monday the 11th, and Tuesday | 
the 12th, of January next, between the hours of | 
ten in the morning and five in the afternoon ; 
after which time no picture or other work of 
Art will be received.” 

Farther, that, “ in the selection of works for 
exhibition and sale, the Directors feel themselves 
called upon to give the preference to such as 
have not been previously offered for inspection 
and sale at any other place.” 

And farther, that “ the Directors take this 
opportunity of announcing their intention of 
giving next year four prizes of fifty guineas each 
to pictures which have never been exhibited to 
the public before their admission to the British 
Institution ; it being understood that no artist 
will be entitled to more than one prize.” 

Royat Acapemy.—On Thursday, the 10th 
inst., being the seventy-second anniversary of the 
foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts, a 
general assemblage of Academicians was held at 
their apartments in Trafalgar-square, when the 
following distribution of premiums took place, 
viz. :— 

To Mr. John Taudevin, for the best copy in 
the Painting School, the silver medal. 

To Mr. Richard Dadd, for the best drawing 
from life, the silver medal. 

To Mr. Wm. Hinton Campbell, for the best 
drawing of the south front of St. Martin’s 
Church, the silver medal. 

To Mr. Edward Cocking, for the best draw- 
ings from the Antique, the silver medal. 

To Mr. Robert Physick, for the best model 
from the Antique, the silver medal. 

To Mr. George G. Adams, for the best Medal 
Die, the silver medal. 

Which was concluded with a short address 
from the President to the students. 

The genéral assembly afterwards proceeded to 
appoint officers for the ensuing year; when Sir 
Martin Archer Shee was unanimously re-elected 
President. 

Council, New Lis!.—Daniel Maclise, Wm. 
Fred. Witherington, Solomon Alexander Hart, 
and Henry Perronet Briggs, Esqrs. 

Old List.—John Deering, Esq., Sir Robert 
Smirke, Edwin Landseer, and Richard Cook, 
Esqrs. 

Visitors in the Life Academy.—New List.— 
William Etty, Henry Howard, Solomon Alex- 
ander Hart, and Danicl Machse, Esqrs. 

Old List.—Fdward Hodges Baily, Abraham 
Cooper, Charles Lock Eastlake, Esqrs., Sir 
David Wilkie, and Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. 

Visitors in the School of Painting.— New List. 
—Kichard Cook, William Mulready, Daniel 
Maclise, and Henry William Pickersgil!, Esqrs. 

Old List.—Charles Robert Leslie, Charles 
Lock Eastiake, Clarkson Stanfield, and Thos. 

Uwins, Esqrs. 

Auditors Re-elected.—William Mulready, I. 
M. W. Turner, Esqrs., and Sir Richard West- | 
macott. 

Six Davip Witkte is still at Constantinople; 
John Lewis is there also: they are no doubt 
doing that which the Pacha of Egypt could not 
do, and will make a good “ division of the 
Turkish empire” between them. 











Tae Ercuine Civs are making preparations 
for publishing a series of illustrations to Gold- 
smith’s “ Deserted Village.” The work is, in- 
deed, in a state approaching to completion. It 
will, we believe, consist of about fifty or sixty 
prints; of course with the accompanying letter | 
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press. We earnestly hope the experiment will 
be successful; if it be so, it may lead to very 
beneficial results. The publication will be, at 
least, unique—all the contributors being either 
sculptors or painters. We understand that a 
very limited number only will be published— 
a judicious arrangement, to prevent its falling 
hereafter into bad hands ;—the object not being 
to make money, but merely to cover the ne- 
cessary expenses. Those who desire to procure 
copies must be, consequently, on the alert. 

Mr. Ryaut, whose latest engraving of the 
Queen, after G. Hayter’s picture, has merited 
and received “ universal applause,” has obtained 
the appointment of “ historical and portrait en- 
graver to her Majesty.” 

Prizes ror THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART, 
OFFERED BY THE Roya AcApeMyY oF Paint- 
ING, ScuLpture, AND ARCHITECTURE, AT 
GueENT, FOR THE YEAR 1840.—The Academy 
of Painting at Ghent have recently issued a list 
of the prizes to be awarded by them in the en- 
suing season. It appears that, with a view of 
encouraging specially Belgian artists, who de- 
vote themselves to historical painting, the coun- 
cil have increased the value of the medal to be 
awarded, to forty pounds sterling; and further- 
more, give the successful artist permission to 
receive this amount in money, should he prefer 
to do so. The subject proposed is, ‘ Noah after 
leaving the Ark, in company with his Wife and 
three Sons, returning thanks to God.’ The figures 
not to be larger than life, nor less than half that 
size. In architecture, a medal, value twenty 
pounds, or that sum in money, is offered, for the 
best design for a parish church, adapted to the 
wants of a Roman Catholic population in a large 
town. The style may be either Grecian, Roman, 
Basilican, Byzantine, Lombard, or pointed. 
Four other medals are offered for Sculpture, 
Drawing, &c., each of the value of twenty 
pounds, amounting in the whole to a sum which, 
when we remember the size of Ghent, shames 
the efforts made in England to advance the arts 
of design. All the works submitted in compe- 
tition are to be sent, carriage-free, to M. Ver- 





plancke, at the Academy, Rue Marguerite, before | 


the 25th June, 1841. The decision will be made 
July 18, 1841; and the successful candidates 
will be solemnly proclaimed, and presented with 
the prizes on the following day, in presence of 
the authorities and the umpires. 

Tae New THeatre.—We have lately visited 
the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford-street, and have 
no hesitation in saying that, for the taste and 
elegance of its decoration, it is altogether unri- 
valled. In construction it is very like the 
Italian Opera-house. There are four tiers of 
boxes, all of which, except the middle portion of 
the second row, are private. The front of the 
first tier is divided into compartments, each of 
which is richly ornamented with scrolls, sur- 
rounding a figured medallion in relief, and is 
bordered by a gilt moulding. The front of the 
second tier is equally divided, each compartment 
having for its centre a large oval blue stone in 


| imitation of turquoise, the bright colouring of 


which has a fine effect in the general compo- 


| Sition; and the upper tier has its divisions filled 


with various little devices. The ceiling is cir- 
cular, and is supported upon a series of arches, 


| each forming an opening to the upper row of 
| boxes; and the drapery of the latter, from the 


lower, circle to the roof is composed of the 
richest crimson silk damask. The chandelier is 
altogether unique in its character. There is an 
upper row of small globular shades, every three 


of which are separated by grotesque figures 


bearing various sorts of musical instruments, and 
immediately beneath is a smaller circle of some- 
what similar design. We have no idea, of 


| course, that the hasty sketch we have given will 


afford anything like an adequate conception of 
of the place: its general design is so superior, 





and the mode in which the subord; 


are carried out, betrays such harmon Ae wn 
combination, that any description we pe pn 
would fall far short of the reality Generally 
speaking, where much gilding and decoration are 


resorted to, they produce a heavy sombre effect. 


but here, with the most elabo: profusion 
gold and ornaments, everything | is in pd 
taste. Asa specimen of fancy architecture, w 
look upon the Princess's Theatre as a per ; 
gem. The concerts, too, are exceedingly well 
got up; the orchestra is very effective, and the 
pieces well performed; but we would 

the expediency of giving to their selection as 
popular a character as possible. The Scientitic 
style is very well asa change, but it is easy to see 
that the lighter portions of the performances 
find much more favour with an audience. Op 
the whole, we may safely say we have seldom 
had our senses of seeing and hearing more 


gratified than on our visit to this little house; 


and we trust its spirited proprietors will meet 


with that encouragement which they assuredly 


deserve. 
MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL Soctery.— 
From the report of Messrs. J. B. Papworth, J, 


Davis, and George Godwin, deputed to adjudicate 


on designs offered to this society for premiums, in 
accordance with their advertisement, it appears 
that (insomuch as the society desired to reward 
first-rate merit only), none of the drawings were 
entitled to the testimonial. One of the candidates, 
however, having sent in fwo meritorious sets of 
drawings, thus displaying more than common 
energy and industry, the adjudicators recom- 
mended that some lesser acknowledgment of his 
assidhiiy should be presented to him by the society, 
Mr. R. W. Macall, of Manchester, was found to 
be the author of the drawings in question, and to 
him, accordingly, a certificate of merit was pre- 
sented at the 39th general meeting of the mem- 
bers, held on the 2nd of December. The report 
contains a remark (and it will not be misplaced 
in our pages), that the abitrators would have been 
glad to have found more correct drawing and spe- 
cific details, together with greater evidence of that 
study and labour which are necessary to the 
attainment of architectual proficiency than were 
to be discovered in the designs submitted to them. 
‘It isdesirable that students should understand 
that the above are indispensable = in their 
drawings,—that relativeness and armony of the 
parts which form the whole, aided by just propor- 
tions and correctness of detail, should have 
fullest attention and study.” There is no royal 
road to a knowledge of art in any of its branches, 
and he who would attain to it must, therefore, 
apply himself assiduously and vigorously to the 
task, beginning at the beginning, and pursuing It 
to the end. The master, to whom all forms are 
correctly known, may, by a hasty touch, or appa- 
rently careless splashing, clearly express an! 
and convey, effectively, to the mind of the 
server all that filled his own ; but, forthe student, 
no course can be more injurious, or less likely : 
lead to good results. Elemental forms must 
must be well studied, impressed on the mind, 
hoarded up for use. Careful and complete expres- 
sion in the first instance must be the “yo 
at, especially in architecture, and all obser 
and slovenliness should be rigorously ™ — 
Excellence is the reward of labour, and 
would reach that goal must take this pa a 
Tur Drawines or M. WorFensst a 
These drawings consist of upwards of — 
dred topographical views in Athens, Pom: 
parts of Greece, Constantinople, —— sland 
peii, Naples, Kome, Pestum, and ms en 
(of which latter country the author ae 
tive). It is, perhaps, — zs 
in a greater degree, minutene , 
ness with breadth and masterly a 
M. Wolfensberger has done = he — 
tural parts of these productions ; os —_ 
finished and coloured from eer 
stance which adds not a little to! sesidente it 
and are the work of many years some of the 
the countries. We shall briefly notice views 
most striking of them. There are several 
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; ji, among which are three or four of 
oom of the Tombs, by far the most correct 
and vivid representations we have seer of this 
interesting locality in the “ City of the Dead.” 
Two views of the Forum are particularly happy 
both in colouring and treatment. There are 
also several of the interiors of houses, among 
which that of the coloured columns is the most 
remarkable. The Temple of Isis, the Theatre, 
&e., are likewise deserving of attention. The 
drawings of Pastum are perhaps among the 
most happy of his productions; one especially, 
representing the whole of the temples from one 
point of view, is exquisite in drawing, chiaro- 
scuro, and colouring. Mr. Wolfensberger re- 
mained for a considerable time at Athens; and 
there is scarcely an object of interest in that 
classic spot which he has not represented in 
diferent points of view; among the most in- 
teresting are the Temples of Minerva, of the 
Olympian Jupiter, of the Four Winds, the Erec- 
teum, and the Acropolis. But perhaps the 
most extraordinory of all these drawings are 
those of Constantinople. The artist has here 
shown that breadth of effect and atmosphere in 
the distances are not incompatible with high 
finish and precision in outline ; this applies es- 
pecially to several views of the elaborate pieces 
of architecture which abound in this city, such 
as the mosques, the fountains, &c., and the vast 
accumulation of towers, minarets, and heteroge- 
neous buildings, which are so remarkable in the 
distant views of Constantinople : all of which the 
artist has treated with consummate skill. The 
view of the Mosques of St. Sophia and of the 
Sultana, with the Hippodrome, is a beautiful 
performance ; as also a view of Constantinople 
on the side of the Bosphorus, with a Turkish 
cemetery in the foreground. There are also 
two or three views of streets, which are particu- 
larly interesting, the houses giving more the idea 
of those we see in some of our old country 
towns, or of some of those in parts of Switzer- 
land, than what we generally form of Orieutal 
habitations. Having thus pointed out what we 
consider the beauties of these works, it is neces- 
sary to add that the landscape parts, especially 
in the trees, are frequently too crude in colour, 
and are wanting in that bo'd execution and mas- 
terly touch so characteristic of the English school 
of water-colours; but the architectural parts, 
and for the most part the distances, cannot be 
reproached with this fault; and indeed their 
beauties by far outbalance their defects. 


Tut MAGpaLen or CorreGio.—Within the 
last four or five years much interest has been ex- 
cited at Rome by the discovery of a replica of 
the celebrated ‘ Magdalen’ of Corregio (in the 
Dresden Gallery), which is now in the possession 
of Sig. Vallati, a Roman artist, who purchased it 
at the sale of some of the inferior pictures of 
Cardinal Odescalchi’s collection. The pictures 
had been valued by the Baron Camuccini and two 
other eminent artists, and amongst them the 
above one was priced at fifteen scudi (about 
£3 7s.) Sig. Vallati, who had discovered several 
valuable pictures, perceiving some small portions 
far Superior to the rest in execution, bought it, 
and submitted it to the picture-cleaner, who re- 
moved with a needle-point nearly an entire but 
| Coarse re-painting, which had been done probably 

On some emergency to conceal the value of the 
oe oe The fame of its great beauty soon 

= we ved the ears of the cardinal, who demanded 
in ea should be returned, on the plea of its hav- 
ek een sold by mistake; a demand which was of 
— not acceded to. A law-suit of between 
pone and fours standing has lately terminated, 
- signing the picture to Sig. Vallati, but with 
in — that it remain in the Roman states; the 
at of St. Luke having pronounced it a 
es picture by Corregio, and of so high a 

‘s that it ought to be retained by the country. 
— intelligent artists, who have seen both, 

mor pe in some respects, superior to the 
that the picture. The figure is the same, except 

© Roman one is better drawn, but the 





landscape is similar in goon form to that of the 
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copy by Allori, in the Florence Gallery, in whic 
a sky and distant_buildings are letroduced ; it in 
therefore extremely probable that he made his 
copy from the one last discovered, to which, 
however, it bears no comparison in the trans- 
parency, softness, and brilliancy of the flesh, and 
the deep rich tone and breadth of the background. 
Vasari, or another Italian author, has stated that 
Corregio painted this subject three times, work- 
ing at them with the greatest care; but of the 
numerous copies existing in the Italian galleries, 
none can justly lay claim to the third place of 
honour: in fact, few of Corregio’s works, if any, 
surpass it in luminous brilliancy and beauty of 
colour, The famous St. Jerome, at Parma, cer- 
tainly contains nothing superior, if anything equal 
to it. Sig. Vallati values his prize at £5000, the 
price given for the one at Dresden. Its length is 
not more than sixteen inches. 


Royat Potyrecunic Institution. — We 
have had the gratification of being admitted to 
a private view of this Temple of the Arts, and 
were highly delighted with an examination of 
its varied contents. The proprietors of this va- 
luable institution,—full of philosophical instru- 
ments, and presenting a scene capable of afford- 
ing the highest intellectual enjoyment,—deserve 
the greatest praise and support for the exertions 
they have made this season to render it one of 
= most uttractive exhibitions in the metro- 
polis. 

Prince Albert has shown the lovers of science 
a good example, as he has visited this interes:- 
ing and pleasing lounge, and examined minutely 
the curiosities and objects of utility contained 
in it. His Royal Highness on this occasion ex- 
pressed his approbation of the beautiful models, 
the splendid gas microscope, the anemoter, or 
wind and rain gauge; an ingenious railway car- 
riage and apparatus, representing the action of 
the centrifugal force on inclined planes; a me- 
thod for preventing ships sinking, and for rais- 
ing them when sunk; an electro-magnetic mo- 
tive machine; the head-dress of a diver, by 
means of which air is received when under 
water; and the diving-bell itself, in which the 
Prince went down, accompanied by R. W. Sie- 
vier, the sculptor, who is one of the directors of 
the institution. His Royal Highness then wit- 
nessed an exemplification of Colonel Pasley’s 
method of blowing up sunken vessels. This ex- 
periment, which was conducted by Mr. Maugham, 
professor of chemistry, and Mr. Bachhoffner, 
professor of experimental philosophy, was beau- 
tifully demonstrated. The charge shattered to 
pieces a model vessel, and the commotion in 
the water was extraordinary. 

This institution is now open, and one more 
deserving of the patronage of the public is not 
to be found in the metropolis. We are, there- 
fore, sure it will meet with that success to which 
it is so justly entitled. 


REVIEWS. 
Tue Beavutirut, Gate or THE TeMPLE. _ The 
Seventh Cartoon. Engraved and Published 
by T. Holloway, R. Slann, and T. S. Webb. 


This print completes the series of ‘ Holloway’s 
Cartoons,’ one of the choicest publications of 
the age and country. It was commenced by 
Mr. Holloway so far back as 1805; during its 
progress he died, Mr. Webb died also ; and it is 
published by Mr. Holloway’s son-in-law, Mr. 
Slann, When the project was first started, aud 
the prospectus issued—thirty-five years ago— 
Mr. Holloway undertook to furnish the seventh 
plate gratis to his subscribers,—and this pledge 
Mr. Slann, highly to his honour, has redeemed ; 
although we believe many of them have de- 
clined to receive it on such terms, and have 
paid for it in proportion to the cost of the 





others. It is known that by so doing they essen- 
tially serve very meritorious persons, intimate! 
connected with the enterprising artist who ork. 
ginated a work that should have been under- 
taken by the nation. 

The engraving is—as most of our readers are 
aware—in line; the size 21 inches by 31: it 
may not class with the finest and best produc- 
tions of the English burin, but it is, in all 
respects, a good work—clear, forcible, and highly 
finished. The engraver has evidently laboured to 
terminate the collection in such a manner as to 
do credit to himself, and sustain the reputation 
of his deceased relative. 


NAPOLEON AND His Generats. Painter, Ho- 
race Vernet. Engraver, W. Bromiry. Pub- 
lishers, Hodgson and Graves. 

This, although by no means a first-rate work of 

art, is a print of considerable interest; for it 

contains a portrait of the wonderful man, whe 
for so long a period had the whole world (save 
and except a very small and isolated por- 
tion of it) at his feet; together with likenesses 
of the brave and skilful generals—the “ hundred 
hands” with which he wrought his marvellous 
works. Here are Ney, “the bravest of the 
brave,” Murat, Kleber, Junot, Bertrand, Soult, 
Poniatowski, Savary, Grouchy, Lannes, and the 
others—to the numb thirty-seven —all 
mounted on their war d in attendance 
upon their soldier. The painter has 
not hesitated to pe anachronism to 
bring them all togethe some of them were 
dead before the others flourished; but he has 
used his licence wisely. It is valuable to have 
these famous fellows all in one group—each re- 
calling to the memory some story 0 
« Battles, sieges, fortunes,” 

and forming a part of Europe’s history. We 
have no doubt that the likenesses are correct ; 
indeed some of them we know to be so: the 
group is therefore of high value, more valuable, 
perhaps, than the assemblage would have been 
if each portrait had been distinct. There are 
tens of thousands in this country to whom the 
print will be a rare acquisition—it is a sort of 
key to the history of the age; few books can be 
perused which this work would not in some 
degree explain and illustrate. 


Lorp Strarrorp GOING To Execution. Painter, 
Pavt pe ta Rocne. Engraver, J. Sanpers. 
Publishers, Budd and Co. 

We rejoice that this chef-d’eurre of the great 

painter of France has been made accessible to 

the lovers of Art in England. It is surely a 

noble work, and worthy of the European repu- 

tation it has obtained. The print is not cer- 
tainly to be compared with the fine line en- 
graving not long ago executed in Paris; but 
it is a sound and clever production in mezzo- 
tinto, and does credit to the artist who has 
produced it. There are many who cannot afford 
to procure the original, to whom this good 
copy will be a valuable acquisition; and to 
whom it will supply a just and correct idea of 
the vigour and beauty of the picture by the 

French master, now in the possession of his 

‘Grace the Duke of Sutherland.* The moment 

selected by the painter is when Strafford passes 

by the prison chamber of Laud, in his way to 
the scaffold—leaving a foul blot on the memory 
of Charles the First, which was erased only by 
the blood of the monarch. 

The passage illustrated is from Southey’s 

“ Book of the Church ;"— 


“The next morning,’ says Laud, “ as he past by he 
turned towards me and took the solemnest leave that I 


" * The engraver announces the a pe 

“ companion-print”’—a uction © same 

artist" King Charles Re Pirst in the Guard Room,” 
possession of Lord 


from the orlginal picture in the 
Francis Egerton. 
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er, by any at a distance, taken one of 
pam Solcean indeed it was, be yond all example; 
for Strafford halted before the window, and when his 
old ani venerable friend came to it, bowed himself to 
the ground and said, “* My Lord, your prayers and 
your blessings !"’ Laud lifted up his hands and be- 
stowed both, and then overcome with grief, fell to the 
ground senseless; while Strofford, bowing himself a 
second time, said, “ Farewell my Lord, God protect 
your innocency.” 

The hands of the Archbishop are stretched 
out of the grated window of his cell; and the 
afflicted and persecuted peer is kneeling to 
receive the blessings of his friend, the vene- 
rable prelate. ‘The composition is simple, 
graceful, and dignified; the crowd of armed 
soldiers is judiciously kept back; and the 
entire interest is centred in the touching and 


striking incident. 





Portraits oF THE FemMALe ARISTOCRACY OF 
THe Reign or Queen Victoria. Part 15th. 
Published by the Proprietors, 18, Southampton 
Place, Euston Square 


This publication is continued in the most satis- 
factory manner; it is obvious that Messrs. 
Finden are resolved in no degree to risk the 
reputation they have acquired for keeping faith 
with the public in any serial work they issue; 
this is not only just but wise; for the con- 
sequence has been that confidence is reposed 
in them, and people do not wait until they are 
enabled to ascertain how it will turn out during 
its progress. For the higher classes these por- 
traits possess great interest; but not for them 
alone. Who is there that does not desire to look 
upon a fair copy of a beautiful woman? How 
greatly is the enjoyment enhanced, when it is 
known that the portraiture is not of the fancy ; 
that the original is not only in the painter's 
mind, but moving, in grace and loveliness, 
around the throne of our British Queen. We 
may well be proud of our English ladies—such 
“a bevy of fair women” has never been scen 
assembled since Chaucer beheld, from his secret 
bower in the “ pleasaunt grove,” 
“ A world of ladies ; but to tell aright 
Ther beauty grete lyeth not in my might, 
Ne ther array.” 

The publication is “got up” in the best man- 
ner; and the engravings are executed, for the 
most part, by the most able and eiminent artists. 
Part 15, contains the portraits of Lady Susan 
North, Lady Alicia Conroy, and Lady Georgina 
Teler. 





Tur City or tne Macyar. By Miss Parpor. 
Vertue, Publisher. 


We quote from this interesting and valuable 
work—the production of a lady whose enterprise 
is only second to her genius. She gives the 
striking and touching history of an Hungarian 
sculptor, M. Ferenczy, who, the son of a lock- 
smith, and brought up to his father’s calling, 
was called as it were into a new existence, by 
seeing in the chapel of the Augustines at Vienna, 
Canova’s monument of the Archduchess Chris- 
tina. “ Hedreamt,” says Miss Pardoe, “ ouly of 
Rome and Canova, until poor and friendlcss as 
he was, he could no longer controul the impulse 
which drove him on, but started for the Impe- 
rial city, where he arrived in the spring of 1818 
without a single introduction ;” his genius, how- 
ever, Was at once a passport to the atclier of 
the great man: after revelling for some time 
amid the wondrous beautics of his studio, the 
Princess de Kaunitz, the wife of the Austrian 
ambassador at Rome, who had _ bestowed 
what the world is pleased to call ‘ patronage’ 
upon the Hungarian artist, preferred the Danish 
Thorwaldsen to the Italian Canova, and di- 
rected him, at the termination of three months, 
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Thorwaldsen, to test his powers, gave him a 
block of marble three palms in length and one 
and a half in width: the Hungarian, disdaining 
all preparation, seized his chisel, and without 
previous study wrought in the marble itself a 
bas-relief, representing Cupid surprising Venus, 
and carrying away her mantle. It would seem 
that Ferenczy, however, loved Canova better 
than the mighty Dane; and we are sure all 
the genuine lovers of this most noble art, will 
duly appreciate the warmth with which Miss 
Pardoe relates his progress. We must refer our 
readers to the third volume of the “ City of the 
Magyar” for the particulars of this sculptor’s 
fortunes, only giving a word of well-earned 
praise to the liberality of thc Prince-palatine of 
Huugary, who enabled Ferenczy to pursue his 
studies without having to seek his daily bread. 
Miss Pardoe regrets that the sculptor’s love of 
country should in some degree mar the beauty 
of his works: his patriotism led him to the belief 
that the Hungarian marble might rival that of 
Carrara, and he found what he sought but of 
so very inferior a kind, “ that,” says Miss Pardoe, 
“many of his best works are ruined by the 
coarse quality of the material, out of which they 
are wrought.” These volumes abound with pic- 
torial descriptions, that of the ‘ Blasting of the 
Ore in the Mine of Bacherstollen’ would form a 
fine subject for the pencil. 





Tue Dream, AND OTHER Poems. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. Publisher, Colburn. 


How greatly do we wish that artists would read 
more than they do. Imagination not unfre- 
quently wastes away for want of food; it preys 
upon itself until it becomes emaciated, or else 
dwindles into a small school, where it remains 
hedged in, so that a child almost can tell, not 
by the painting, but by the peculiarities, who the 
painter is. It was our good fortune to sit, 
not long since, between two artists, both ac- 
complished men, while one declared that he 
“ never read,” the other confessed he could not 
rcad Wordsworth, but “ liked to have it read to 
him.” This is the case with scores of really good 
painters—who would be great if they cultivated 
the natural soil more, in order that it might 
produce a glorious fruitage, rich and ever new. 
The arts of poetry and painting may almost 
be considered twin-born, and so admirably cal- 
culated to assist and solace each other, that 
we cannot too often meet them in association. 
What artist, with a pure feeling for the beautiful, 
could lay down ‘ The Dream,’ by Mrs. Norton, 
without feeling his mind, however saddencd, en- 
riched by the paintings of her exquisite fancy ? 
Mrs. Norton's conception of the beautiful is not 
only a passion, but a cultivated talent. She 
sees with the eye of a painter, and groups fre- 
quently in the most urtistic manner, while she 
describes with the fine genius of—we were going 
to write an inspired poet—as if ever true poet 
existed who was not inspired. Some of her best 
poems have been written on pictures—and 
painters would be advantaged by painting her 
poems. ‘ The Creole Girl,’ for instance, whose 
“ Shadowy feelings, rich, and wild, and warm, 
‘That glow'd and mantied in her lovely face, 
The slightful beauty of her youthful form, 
Its gentle majesty, its pliant grace.” 

Or the sketch, pure as the purest cameo, of the 
sleeping girl in the rich poem of ‘ The Dream,’ 


“On whose young face the sixteenth summer smiled. 
- * * 7 


Girlish as yet, but with the gentle grace 

OF a young fawn in its low resting place, 

Her folded lirabs were lying ; from her hand 

A group of wild flowers, Nature’s brightest band, 
Of all that laugh along the summer fields, 

Of all the sunny hedgerow freely yields, 

Of all that in the wild wood darkly hide, 

Or on the thyme-bank wave in breezy pride— 





to place himself under the tuition of the former. 








Show’d that the weariness which closed in sleep 
£0 tranquil, childlike, innocent, and decp, 





Nor festal jety, nor toileome hoa == 
Had Drought, bu, like « flower Among the flowers, 
Youth on her lips oa p By ish ane aa 
How beautifully might this portrait be cope 
in the canvass! tie aa _ 
perfect—the sentiment more beautiful} wrought | 
out—by the mother tender and watchful, 
And as above her gentle child she bent, 
So like they seemed in form and lineament, 
You might have deem’d her face its shadow 
To the clear mirror of a fountain’s wave, = 
The book is full of such exquisite pj : 
and we discharge our duty by Telenor 
to it, as a school of beautiful and perfect models, 
We are not a little proud, indeed, that three 
or four of the finest Compositions in the collec. 
tion originally appeared in the ‘ Anr-Uxioy,’ 








In our notice of Finden’s Tableanx we did 
some injustice to Mr. F. P. Stephanoff, for 
which we desire to offer apology. The design 
of the series that appeared to us most deserving 
of condemnation was not the production of his 
pencil. We said, and still say, that although an 
artist of very considerable ability, Mr. Ste. | 
phanoff was not the person to illustrate rustic 
character. How differently, for instance, would 
Mr. Poole have treated the subjects! Wenever 
condemn without regret; but to have passed 
over this collection of artistic “ mistakes” was 
impossible, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

With this number we complete another volume _ 
of “Tue Art-Unton.”’ With the January | 
number we shall furnish to our readers, a title. | 
page, table of contents, &c. 

We shall hope to commence the new year with | 
additional zeal, spirit, and activity; and by | 
some additional expenditure, to introduce im- 
provements into our publication. 

We contemplate, indeed, some alterations, which | 
we have no doubt will be satisfactory to our | 
subscribers—in whose confidence we shall labour 
to continue, and to benefit whom we shall make 
every exertion within our power. 


The object of the letter from our polite correspondent 
in Park-street, will be answered in a series of papers 
on “Street Architecture,” which we propose com- 
mencing in our next number. 

“« Hardwork” shall receive a reply next month. a i 

The Society of Arts, in the Adelphi (where Barry's paint. 
ings may be scen), is open, free, every day, excemt 
Wednesday, from ten till two A for | 
admission to be made merely at the door. | 

There is no society the funds of which are rat 
the increase of the National Gallery, except the | 
tish Institution ; and, we believe, even that society bas 
of ate years given no contribution to the —_ 

We have been requested to enquire as to what prog! | 
has been made in reference to the contemplated ot 
chase of Hilton’s picture of “Sir Calapine,' ® 
private body, to deposit in the natio col ~s 
We shall be obliged by receiving information 
subject. ¥ ; 

“A Subscriber.”—We cannot, wh a4 
racy, supply the information our cehsore, best | 
quires. ‘ihe portrait was painted, we believe, 
twenty-four years ago, immediately after the Battle 
of Waterloo. e hie te? 

The letter of “ A Student” on * Preparations, S¢, 
shall appear next month. We shonld like him 
revise a proof. a 

The picture of ‘ The Slave Trade,’ exhibited We 
at the Royal Academy, has not — and, we Oh | 
it was purchased (we believe for # hs Sir Fowd | 
derstand, presented by the purchaser 
Buxton, Bart. " "19 | 

We have peliiee ~~ nor heard of “ the discovery 
which M. P. alludes. , 

, ing of pictures 

The case put to us relative to the copying 0. 
by living artists, and selling them 98 Orig tt. 
ductions, we shall endeavour to ant : ig we pti wd | 

We should be liable toWPaction oo , 
the letter of *‘ An aggrieved Artist. 


. . ly i 
The Law of Patents is very 1m perfectly be 
We doubt much whether “A _— on dh 
tected; the circumstances are suc 
right a very questionable one. 


nl 


| 
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MESSRS. COLNAGHI & PUCKLE, 


PRINTSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, ETC, ETC. 
23, COCKSPUR-STREET, 


Have the honour to announce that they will have ready for publication in a few days, 


A HIGHLY-FINISHED PORTRAIT OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Engraved in the line manner by F. Bacon, Esq., from the original Miniature painted by W. C. Ross, Esq., A.R.A. 


Price to Subscribers: Prints . . 10s. 6d. Proofs . . 41 Is. First Proofs £2 2s, 





They have also ready for publication, a highly-finished full-length Print of 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Engraved in mezzotinto on Steel, by Mr. Lupton, from the admirable Portrait painted in March last for the town of Sheffield, 
By H. P. Baicas, Esq., R.A. 


Prints, £1 1s. Proofs, £2 2s. First Proofs, £3 3s. 


They feel gratified in quoting from the “ Times” of November 2nd the following excellent critique :— 


_ “Nothing more completely shows the popularity which the Duke of 
| Wellington so deservedly enjoys than the demand which is made for his 
| portraits. Although numerous portraits of his Grace have been painted, and 
multiplied by the art of engraving, still the supply does not equal the demand, 
and painters, engravers, and publishers are continually toiling to meet the 
| wishes and eagerness of purchasers. The portrait of the Duke which has 
just been published by Messrs.Colnaghi and Puckle, of Cockspur-street, is 
_ engraved by Mr. Lupton from an original picture painted in the spring of 
the present year for the town of Sheffield, in the town-hall of which it is to 
be placed. The engraving is in the mezzotinto style, on a steel plate. It is 
| Temarkable for being an accurate transcript of the painting, possessing the 
| same breadth of light and shadow, the same correctness of likness, and the 
| same happy union of freedom and delicacy of drawing. It represents the 
great Duke as he now is; the countenance is characteristic of the original, 
| combining the gravity of years with the fire of intelect, at once manly, digni- 
fied, and full of thought. A portrait of this sort is worth a hundred of the 
| concocted caricatures of this illustrious man, who is sometimes depicted as 
8 dril serjeant, and sometimes as a retired man milliner. Jn this portrait 
his Grace is represented in the dress of a private gentleman—a frock coat, 





a short cloak, such as he usually wears, trousers, and short boots—in a word, 
in the costume in which he is to be seen in the streets and parks of the me- 
tropolis. The portrait is a full-length one, the figure standing upright. He 
has just alighted from his horse, the head snd crest of which are seen in the 
immediate back-ground. The figure is remarkably well put on the feet, and 
stands firmly and securely. This is not always the case in full-length por- 
traits; the parties represented are sometimes in impossible attitudes, and 
not unfrequently totter in lameness, or preserve an immovable equilibrium 
by the feet being nailed to the flooring. Great attention has been judiciously 
paid by the artist to the shape and outline of the limbs, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the costume, compose portraits and portray character. The Duke 
is not elongated into a giant, nor compressed into a dwarf; he is shown as 
he actually is. One recommendation of this print is the price at which it has 
been brought out, and praise is due to the publishers for having produced a 
portrait of the Duke which all persons of any income at all can purchase. It 
is, perhaps, the best print at the price at which it is published that has 
appeared for many seasons; and will form, both as a work of art and as a 
token of respect to the greatest benefactor of this country, an elegant orna- 
ment to the walls and portfolios of the admirers of great virtues and abilities.”’ 





NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS RECEIVED BY 


Mussxs, COLNAGHI AND PUCKLE, 23, COCKSPUR-STREET, PRINTSELLERS TO HER MAJESTY, 
&c. &e. &e. 





Also, just ready for publication, A COMIC CADEAU FOR CHRISTMAS, Price 10s, 6d. in imperial quarto, properly emblazoned, 


THE NEW TALE OF A TUB! 


A Pictorj 
Pictorial Comedy of Illustration, lithographed to the Life, in Seven Narrative Designs of Adventure, and commemora 
F. W.N. BAYLEY. The Drawings by Avnay, after original Sketches by Lieut. Corron. 


ted in Verse by 





COLNAGHI AND PUCKLE, 23, COCKSPUR-STREET, 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—NOTICE to EXHIBI- 
B TORS.—All Pictures and Works of Art intended for Exhibition and 
Sale, must be sent to the Gallery on MONDAY, the 11th, and TUESDAY, 
the 12th, of January next, between the hours of Ten in the Morning and 
Five in the Afternoon, after which time no Picture or other Work of art can 
be received. ie 

Portraits and Drawings in Water-colours are inadmissible. 

N.B. No picture will be received for sale that is not bona fide the pro- 
perty of the artist. . ; : a ; pita 

The Directors takethis opportunity of announcing their intention of giving, 
next year, Four Prizes of Fifty Guineas each to Pictures which have never 
been exhibited to the Public before their admission to the British Insti- 
tution, it being understood that no Artist will be entitled to more than one 


prize. 7 
WiiiiaM Barnarp, Keeper. 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


HE Subscribers and the Public are informed that, in consequence 

of the extension of this Society’s operations, an OFFICE for the 

transaction of all business connected with it has been OPENED at No. 72, 

GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, corner of Bloomsbury-square, where the 

Clerk attends daily, from Twelve till Five o’clock, to furnish Prospectuses, 
and afford any additional information that may be required. _ 

As the Subscription Lists will be closed early in the ensuing season, to 
afford Prizeholders an opportunity of selecting from all the Public Exhi- 
bitions of Works of Art, an early subscription is earnestly requested. 

Every Subscriber of the past year will receive, for each Guinea sub- 
scribed, an impression of a Line Engraving, by Mr. H. C. Shenton, from 
Mr. Landseer’s picture, ‘ The Tired Huntsman.’ 

Grorce Gopwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. } Sen. Secretaries. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
By Order, T. E. Jones, Clerk to the Committee. 


*,.* Any Gentleman desirous of acting as Provincial Honorary Secretary 
is invited to communicate with the above. 


HE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the EDINBURGH 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS will open on the 16th of January, 1841, 
at 8, St. David-street. Pictures to be received from the 4th to the 9th of 
January (inclusive), after which none can be admitted. The carriage to 
and from Edinburgh in all cases to be paid by contributors, unless specially 
invited. 
N.B. Five per cent. will be charged upon the sale of all Works of Art. 
By order of the Committee of Management. 
James Scort, Secretary. 








Just published, royal 8vo., price 12s., bound in cloth, 


HE ART OF PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS.—Portraits, 

Landscapes, Animals, Draperies, Satins, &c., particularly explained 

by Eleven Coloured Plates, with an Appendix on cleaning and restoring 
Pictures on Pannel or Canvass. By Joun Cawse. 

London: Published by Rudolph Ackermann, 191, Regent-street ; where 
may be had, Drawing Materials of every description, Scrap Books, Albums, 
Envelope Cases, handsome Boxes of Water-Colours; also Ackermann’s 
Improved Boxes of Moist Colours. All the Annuals and Pocket-Books 
for 1841. 

In the press, and to be shortly published, by E. Palmer, 103, Newgate- 
street ; and Longman and Co., Paternoster-row. 

Dedicated by express Permission to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 

LEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY, OR THE ART 
OF WORKING IN METALS BY THE GALVANIC FLUID, 
by Aterep Smee, Surgeon to the Bank of England. Also preparing for 
Publication, and intended as an accompaniment to the above Work, a Series 
of ILLUSTRATIONS of the ART OF ELECTROTY PE as applicable to 
the multiplication of Engraved Plates of the most delicate and elaborate 
workmanship, by E. Patmer, Optician and Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 103, Newgate-street, London, Manufacturer of Smee’s, Daniels, 
and Groves’ Batteries, and every description of Electrotype Apparatus. 
PPLE RAISING OF LAZARUS, Engraved by Venpramint, from 
the celebrated Picture now in the National Gallery, designed by Michael 
Angelo, and Painted by Sebastian del Piombo; intended as a Companion to 
Morghen’s celebrated Engraving of ‘* The Transfiguration,” by Raphael. 
This fine Engraving was produced about ten years back, and the Journals 
of that period bear ample testimony to its merit. Seven years were bestowed 
upon it by Signor Vendramini, a Memoir of whom will be found in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for March, 1839, where this and other productions are 
referred to. This Engraving has never been advertised, ns the few Copies 
that have been disposed of are principally in the hands of the Engraver’s 
private friends. He took no pains whatever in directing the publication, and 
at his death some copics of the Proof and other Impressions were found 
which are at this time offered for Sale. . 
PRICE. 


Prints..................-. £3 3s. | Plain Paper Proofs........ £4 4s. 
Proofs on India Paper, with Proofs before Letters...... 8 8 
eer 5 5 


Size of the Engraving, without letters or margin, 27 inch 
by 19 inches and a half. gin, 27 inches and a quarter, 


London: Henry Wix, 41, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars ; Charles Tilt, 


iia. 
Now ready. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness Prj 
SERIES of VIEWS on the RIVER UOR 
A Sketched on the ry RA and NIGER ; 
By ComMMANDER WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N 
Price, folio, £1 5s. =, 


London: John Murray, Albemarle-street; Hodgson and Graves 6, Pall Ma, 





Published this day. Part I., price 2s. 6d 

ESSONS ON COLOUR; being an Exemplitication of the Py 
ciples described in COLOUR AS A MEANS OF ART. ee Pt 

to representations of Nature. By Frank Howarp,  & epplied 

Contents: Curr, Born, and Ruyspart, 

Also by the same Author, price 10s. 6d., cloth 
COLOUR AS A MEANS OF ART, with Eighteen Coloured Plies, 
London: Joseph Thomas ; sold by Ackermann and Co. 


ar Just published,  ———— 
THE ART OF ENGRAVING; beimg an Historical and dist 
account of the various styles now practised, with Tnstructions as to 
various modes of operation, treating on Etching, Line, Sti ale, the 
MedalNe Be: 





Aquatint, Mezzotint, Lithography, Zincography, Wood, and 
graving, Electrography and Photography, illustrated with Ten Specimen 


12s., cloth lettered. 
Also nearly ready, edited by a Naval Officer, 
SEA OFFICER’S MANUAL. | Illustrated by Seven beautifully-coloured 
Service, by W. KNEL1L; size Royal 8vo. 
London : Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 


THE FOLLOWING ANNUALS FOR 1841, 
Under the Superintendence of Mr. Cuaries Hearn, are now ready, 





finished Engravings, from Designs by J. R. Heaperr, Esq.; and 
edited by Tuos. Roscoe, Esq. 

List or PLates—The Marriage of the Sea—The Brides of Venice—Ma- 
rino Faliero imprecating Vengeance on his Wife’s Traducer—Gentile Bel. 
lini recounting the Deeds of the Doge Enrico Dandolo—The Doge Foscari 

ronouncing Sentence of Exile upon his Son—The Mistaken Hand—The 
akin of Malamocco—The Fatal Curiosity—Alvisi Sanuto and the Am- 
a Daughter—Elopement of Bianca Cappello—Lady Viola and her 
utors. 
In Quarto, richly bound, price £1 Is. 

MEATW’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL: 

A History and Description of BELGIUM. By T. Roscog, Esq. With lé 
highly-finished Engravings, from Drawings by T. Atom, Esq. 

Views of the Cathedrals, and other Public Buildings, &e. of Brussels, 

Ghent, Mechlin, Antwerp, Liege, Louvain, &c. 

Elegantly bound, by Westley and Co., with India-rubber backs, 
super-royal 8vo., £1 1s. ; India proofs, £2 2s. 
THE KEEPSAKE. ; 
Edited by the Countess or BiesstncTon. With 15 beautiful Embellish- 
ments, by Chalon, Cox, Herbert, Maclise, Dyer, E. Corbould, Bently, 
Phillips, Hicks, Drummond, Meadows. 
Elegantly bound in crimson silk, super-royal 8vo., £1 Is. ; 
India proofs, £2 12s. 6d. 
BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
Edited by the Countess or BLESSINGTON. 
With Sixteen splendid Engravings, of Portraits of 
Her Masesty THE QUEEN, IN HER NuptiAL Dress. 


Lady Seymour, Mrs. Charles Martyn, 
Duchess of Beaufort, Mrs. White, 
Marchioness of Douro, Miss Isabella Montgomery, 
Countess Zichi, Hon. Mrs. O'Callaghan, 
Viscountess Dungarvon, Mrs. Garden Campbell, 


Mrs. Edward Ellice, Mrs. D’ Israeli, 

Hon. Mrs. Stanley, Miss Tindal. “ 
From Drawings by Chalon, Grant, Hayter, Fisher, ——, . 
Elegantly bound, by Westley and Co., with India-rubber backs, 

super-royal 8vo., £1 is. ; India proofs, £2 12s. 6d. 


PORTRAITS OF T 








| 
| 


Plates of the various styles. By T. H. Freipine, Esq. Royal 8¥0., price | 


AN EPITOME OF THE NAVAL SERVICE, OR YOUNG | 
Engravings of Ships and Vessels of the different Rates in Her Majesty's | 


EGENDS OF VENICE: Displayed in a series of Eleven highly. | 


| 
| 


HE 
CHILDREN OF THE NOBILITY. as ty | 


A Turrp and concluding Serres of costly Engravings, from Drawings 
Chalon and other eminent Artists: with Poetical Illustrations by its of 
guished Contributors. Edited by Mrs. Farrvie. Containing North; 
The Son of Lieut.-Col. John Sidney and the Lady Susan ’ 
a : hildren of the Earl ‘i 
1e Daughter of the Earl of Harrington ; , . 
The Daughter of the Hon. W. and the Lady Caroline Lascelles ; 
Lord Cavendish, Son of the Earl of Burlington ; 
The Children of Earl Howe; 
The Children of the Earl of Charleville; 
The Children of the Earl of Chesterfield. 


Royal Quarto, price 21s. _ / 
*,* The First and Second Series may be had, price One Guinea each. 





86, Fleet-street ; and J. Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co., Paternoster-row- 
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This day is published, in 1 vol., royal 8vo., 
\TTERMOLE’S HISTORICAL ANNUAL. Vol. 1.; bein 

hy THE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WARS BETWEEN CHARLE 

]. AND THE PARLIAMENT. By the Rev. Ricnarp Carrermoze. 

Illustrated with Fifteen Plates, from Drawings by George Catrer- 


oie, Esq. London: Longman, Orme, and Co.__- Z 


oom 





“Fat published (uniform with the Bridgewater Treatises), Price 10s. 6d- 
cloth lettered, 

HE CERTAINTIES OF GEOLOGY. By Sipney Gisson, 
T Esq., F.G.S. The design of this Work is to defend the validity of the 
inferences deduced from Geological discoveries ; to maintain the importance 
of the science ; and more especially to enforce its peculiar claims on account 
of the decisive testimonies of the Fossil World to the arguments for Design 


. . ti " 
in Creation Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, in 4to., price 16s. coloured, and 12s. plain, cloth lettered, 

IEWS of the Most Elegant SHOP FRONTS in LONDON ; 
V also ORIGINAL DESIGNS; with Observations and Hints for im- 
proving Shop Fronts ia general, by giving them variety and character, and 
an appropiate style of decoration, in accordance with the several trades 
carried on within them. Selected as a guide to the Public, and for the Use of 
Architects, Builders, Carpenters, and Painters, in the Erection of New 
Houses, or the Altering Old Ones. Illustrated with 18 Plates. Elegantly 
printed in 4to., and accurately coloured. By N. Wuirrock, Author of the 
“Decorative Painter and Glazier’s Guide.”’ 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in 4to., price £4 10s. in French boards, and on Royal 
Paper, 4to., with Proof Impressions of the Plates, and a Portrait of the 
Author, price £7 7s., . 

A TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four Parts. Illustrated 

by ONE HunpRED AND Tuirty ErcuinGs from celebrated Pictures 
of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools ; and Wood- 

cuts. By Joun Burnett, F.R.S. 

The Parts may be had separate. 

1,0N THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE in reference to Painting. 
Price £1 5s. 

2.ON COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. in boards. 

3. ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Fourth Edition. Price 18s. in boards. 

4. ON COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price £1 lls. 6d. in boards. 

“ Burnett’s Book is truly excellent throughout; with respect to light and shade 
and the composition of colour, he is admirable; the pages he hes written are unri- 
vailed, aud may almost be called the poetry and the practice of colouring.””—See 
British and Foreign Review, April, 1838. 


James CARPENTER, Old Bond-street. 


OVERS of the FINE ARTS are apprised that the means of 

4 hanging pictures safely and with facility, are afforded by POTTS’ PA- 
TENT PICTURE-RAIL MOULDINGS. The great merits of this unique 
inVention are acknowledged by the highest authorities. Specimens, showing 
Its enormous strength, can be seen at the Polytechnic Institution. Sup- 
plied by all respectable Upholsterers, Decorators, Brassfounders, Iron- 
mongers, &c. 





TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, AND OTHERS, 

HOMAS MILLER, of the late Firm of ROBERSON and 
MILLER, Long Acre, begs to inform all those in any way connected 

with the Fine Arts, that he has removed to No. 33, Rathbone-place, where 
every material for Drawing and Painting may be procured, of a superior 
quality. Having had nearly thirty years’ experience in the manufacture 
of Colours, &c., T. Miller flatters himself that he will be able to merit 
the approbation of those who may favour him with their commands. 


ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE FRAMES OF A 
SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED TO CLEAN, 
( J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, corner of Mitre-court, 
* Temple, opposite Fetter-lane, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, 
and Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR EXPLANA- 
TORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with numerous elegant Patterns, the 
se and prices attached to the various frames, sent gratis and free of 
postage to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Old Frames re-gilt, large and small Miniature Frames at proportionate 


Prices. Fancy wood frames of every description. Orders from the country 
punctually attended to. 


ESTABLISHED 1792. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
(SHARLEs M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street (opposite Toe Dispatcu 
Newspaper office), respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the 
Trade, that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best 
manufacture, at prices never hitherto attempted. 
A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing the exact patterns 
and prices of one hundred different sized frames, ornamented with designs, 
made expressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and sent free of 
meee to any part of the kingdom. The Trade supplied with Frames in 
wine Fancy-wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
«gilt, 
An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate delivery.—Alll goods taken 
) hot approved of in three months. 


Sees 

















ANTED, a GOOD LAY-FIGURE. Apply to 
WwW George-street, Sesen-emen” Mr. Parke, 8, 


TO ENGRAVERS. 


W oe = En mer ¥ superior talent, who will be required to 
uce Specimens of his ability, viz., Show C > 

Labels Anvoices rand Cards of Ares, Tehd, comptes Fy pam on 

.L., at Mr. ri inting- Office: 

court, Fleet-street, Londen. . ee . 








AGANINI.—Publie opinion having stamped th i 

IN e late Signor 
Paganini as the greatest violinist that ever nee. a ol TUSSAU D 
and SON have added a model of him to their collection, which in addition 
to numerous novelties, consists of a hundred public characters, and is ac- 
knowledged to be the most interesting display of the kind existing. —Open 
from 11 till 4; and from 7 till 10—Admittance One Shilling. —Bazaar 
Baker-street, Portman-square. 


HEAP PLATE GLASS, called SHEET PLATE GLASS.—The 
’ Sheet Plate Glass, made by a newly-invented patent process, is an 
article as good in quality as the British Plate Glass, with the important 
advantage of being CONSIDERABLY CHEAPER; affording the facility of 
Glazing Dwelling-Houses and Public Buildings with Plate Glass at a mode- 
rate cost. It is also particularly well-suited for Drawings and Engravings. 
Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by CLAUDET and HOUGHTON, at their 
a eee 89, HIGH HOLBORN, where Printed Lists of Prices 
may ad. 








“THE VERY VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE 
LATE HENRY WREIGHT, ESQ., OF FAVERSHAM. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, attheir Great Room, King-street, 
St. James’s-square, London, on TUESDAY, December 15, and eight fol- 
lowing days, commencing each day at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 

(By order of the Executors.) 


HE VERY VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, the 
formation of which occupied many years of the life of the late HENRY 
WREIGHT, Esgq., of Faversham: Comprising Dugdale’s Monasticon, and 
St. Paul’s—Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, large paper—Hasted’s Kent— 
Lyson’s, Grose’s, Strutt’s, Pennant’s, and Dibdin’s Works—Les Voyages 
Pittoresques—Boydell’s Shakspere—Bryant’s Dictionary Illustrated— 
Grainger Illustrated, with numerous rare portraits—The Florence, Munich, 
Dusselldorf, Le Brun, Luxembourg, Musée, Lucien Buonaparte, Houghton, 
Stafford, and other galleries—Van Dyck’s Heads—Piranesi’s Works—The 
Liber veritatis—Britton’s, Wild’s, Pugin’s, Carey’s and Cotman’s Architec- 
tural Works—Lodge’s Portraits, India Proofs—Hogarth’s Works; and the 
best Standard Works of Voyages and Travels, History, Poetry, and Belles 
Lettres, in the finest condition. 


May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


PICTURES. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON beg to announce that 
they will submit for Sale by Auction, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s, on SATURDAY, December 19, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, 
THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES, PRINCIPALLY OF THE 
DUTCH SCHOOL. The Property of a Gentleman. 
Including the Works of the foliowing Masters :— 
V. Uden, V. de Velde. 
V. Goyen, Ferg, 
Bega, Artois, 
Waterloo, Lairresse, 
Polemberg, Houbraken, 
Brauever, Molnaer, Solmacher, 
Teniers, Verboom, as i 
Also a capital work of Gumari, and the Virgin and Child, by a follower 
of Raffaelle. 





Pannini, 
Snyders, 
Franchs, 
Ostade, 

Le Duc, 





Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON beg to announce, that, early in Janu- 
ary, they will submit for Sale by Auction, a valuable 

OLLECTION of ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS, the pe! 

of a Collector, deceased, brought from his seat in Hampshire, and 
consisting of Numerous Productions of the Earl Engravers of the Italian, 
German, Dutch, and French Schools, includin re Specimens of Marc, 
Antonio, Bonasone, Albert Durer, Claude, | uysdael, P. Potter, W. de 
Hensch, Swanevelt, &c. &c. &c. Fine Old Original Drawings, by Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Julio Romano, Albert Durer, Ostade, Adrian Vander 
Velde, &c. &c. &c. Books of Prints, Pirenise, Bartoli, Luggans, Oxford, 


and Cambridge, &c. &c. &c. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON will have the honour to submit for 
Sale by Auction, in the middle of January next, ; 

HE very Select and Valuable Collection of Ancient Engravings 
and Etchings, the property of Mrs. Lattin, of Bath, collected as 
Samples of the Talents of the most distinguished Artists of the 
different Schools, and embracing valuable and beautiful specimens of 
Marc Antonio, Bonasone—the master of the 

Albert Durer, Lucas, Van Leyden, Rembrandt, 


ear 1466—Martin Schoen, 

‘laude, Cornelius eae, 

hen, Nanteuil, Mosson, Edelnick, Bolswert, &c. &c. &c.; fine pro- 

—— of the most distinguished modern engravers, Woollett, Strange 

(including some extremely rare proofs), Wille, Desnoyers, Raphael Morghen, 
&c. &c. &c. 
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NOW READY FOR PUBLICATION, 
DEDICATED, BY COMMAND, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


Che State Portrait of 


HER MAJESTY IN THE IMPERIAL DALMATIC ROBES, 


SEATED ON THE THRONE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Painted by Command, for Windsor Castle, by Gzorce Hayter, Esq., Her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Painter, and Engraved in the finest 
style of Mezzotinto by H. T. Ryaxt, Esq., Portrait and Historical Engraver to the Queen. 


“The painting is an admirable portrait, and the engraving faithfully preserves “ The work to which we have now the gratification to direct attention i We should 
what the painter has depicted. Indeed, so true is the engraving to the original | venture to affirm, the best likeness, in all reapocte, that has Yet appeared fe Me 
ame, yh who become purchasers of it will be » session = as good jesty. h —- of 4 be aa by —— ~ a given extreme delicacy 
a likeness of Her Majesty as the illustrious owner of the origina’ rtrait.” | of detail, and wi em u i 3a general merits of the portrait 
—Times. “ne ™ ™ do great honour to the talents of the artists.” —Herald, as 


Prints . . . £3 3s. Proofs . . £5 5s. Proofs before Letters . . . £8 8, 





THE LAST PORTRAIT OF 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, KG, DCL, 

‘ . 

As Chaneelior of the Viniversity of Oxford. 

Engraved in Mezzotinto by G. H. Pumps, Esq., from the very beautiful picture painted by R. P. Brices, Esq., R. A., for | 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ELDON. | 

* Of all the portraits of his Grace, we know of none which, for fidelity of ex- “ This is a fine work of art, and moreover an excellent likeness. The characterof — 

pression or beauty of execution, can at all be compared to this; it is absolutely | his Grace’s countenance is well preserved ; the firm set mouth, the reflective 

a personification of nature—the Duke himself. The artists, as if inspired with | the steady concentrated expression of the eye, are all given vite cory ond fat 

the subject—and well they might be—have quite gone beyond themselves, and | combine to form a most interesting portrait. it possesses great and 
produced one of the finest works of art of the kind we ever remember.”—Argus. | and wil obtain a high place among modern works of art.”"—Herald. 


Prints . . « £23 & Proofs . . . £4 48. Proofs, before Letters . . . £6 6. 


THE EXAMINATION OF THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


Painted by Georce Harvey, Esq., and Engraved by F. Bromtery, as & 


COMPANION TO “THE COVENANTERS PREACHING.” 


The extreme care and finish bestowed by Mr. Harvey on this Picture, has enabled the Engraver to produce a plate, in every degree, equal to its ae te | 
variety of character introduced, the dignity of the worthy teacher, and the anxiety of the venerable pastor to know that the rising generation are properly 2 | 
the knowledge of those doctrines for which their ancestors fuught, are all admirably expressed. 


Pelnts . . 43 2 PecoR -.*. . 43, Se. Proofs before Letters . . . 44 4. 





| 
| 
| 





NEARLY READY, | 


A NEW WORK BY MR. BURNET, 


THE TRIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST IN WESTMINSTER HALL 


Engraving in Mezzotinto by Jonn Burnet, Esq., F.R.S., from the original Picture painted by himself. 
“No event in the English annals is of equal interest to the Trial and Cond. tion of Charles the First: and it is very remarkable that no ai has, the | 
Mr. Burnet, treated it in a manner worthy of the dignity of history or of the arta; its importance is much heightened by the introduction of authentic portraits of 
leading personages of the Commonwealth—men whose exploits occupy so important a space in the pages of English history.” 


Price to Subscribers, Prints . . . £3. 3s. Proofs . . . £5 5¢. Proofs before Letters « + + 8s. 


THE PORTRAIT OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART, MP. 


Engraving by H. T. Ryaxz, Esq., from the original picture painted by George Hayter, Esq. " 
mee sw te Om i Pewee Proofs before Letters - + + * £3 








PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE MORNING OF THE CHASE; HADDON HALL IN DAYS OF YORE 


Engraving in the finest style of art by H. T. Ryavx, Esa., from the beautiful original drawing by FreneRick Tavien, Esq 
Exhibited in the Water Colour Gallery. £10 108 
Price to Subscribers, Prints . . £4 42. Peech . .'. SF % Proofs before Letters + + ° 





LONDON: HODGSON & GRAVES, PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 10 
HER MAJESTY AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 6, PALL-MALL. 
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